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The Concordia University Alumni 
Association has joined forces with Citibank 
Canada, a subsidiary of Citicorp, the largest 
financial institution in North America. 
Citibank is now working hand-in-hand 
with the CUAA to develop a remote 
banking service for Alumni members. 


This fall, Citibank will introduce an 
exclusive banking package to meet the 
unique needs of CUAA members like you. 


Designed with your convenience in mind, 
here’s what you can expect from the 
Citibank CUAA Investment Account”: 

* high daily interest rates 
° free cheque writing privileges 
* no transaction fees 


¢ 24-hour banking with CitiCard® (ATM 
Card) and CitiPhone® (Telephone Banking) 


Concordia University 
Alumni Association 












* access to over 65,000 ATM locations 
worldwide 

° toll-free telephone banking from anywhere 
in North America 

* friendly, personalized service 


This fall, discover a whole new way 


of banking — Citibanking! 


For more information about the 
new CUAA Investment Account, call 
Citibank’s Customer Service Hotline toll- 
free across Canada at 1-800-387-9292. 
Egalement disponible en francais. 


CUAA 


Investment Account 


Sign up this fall! 


* Some restrictions apply 
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Banking your way, wherever you are. 
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Is this the taste of victory ? 


It’s over. 


Just days before this magazine is to go to 
press, I find myself writing my editor’s 
note. It was to have been on convocation 
and “what university is all about” and 
similar lofty topics. 


Now it’s on a hurly-burly of emotions 
because, at last, it’s over. Valery Fabri- 
kant has been convicted of murder — 
first-degree murder — four times. Four 
professors: Matthew Douglass, Michael 
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Hogben, Jaan Saber, Phoivos Ziogas. 
Four lives. He’s been found guilty of 
shooting Elizabeth Horwood, who has 
shown extraordinary courage through- 
out the long months of court proceed- 
ings, facing the man who shot her, 
answering his questions. He’s been 
convicted of holding two men hostage. 
He has been found guilty, guilty, guilty, 
guilty, guilty, guilty and guilty. 

Seven guilties. 


At first there was a sort of elation. A kind 
of end-of-game victory thrill. The guy 
who had done those terrible things, the 
man who tried to turn the judicial sys- 
tem into a carnival of outrageous behav- 
iour, is going away... far, far away. And 
now, theory has it, we can go back to 
normal. 


Except that four men are dead. There 
are four widows who will always grieve 
in some place deep within themselves. 
There are children, some so young that, 
in later life, they may not remember 
their fathers — the men who died. And 
there’s a woman who will carry forever 
the sight of someone she saw at work 
every day pointing a gun at her. And 
firing it. 


Concordia’s wounds are long and deep, 
the edges ragged. Our wounds are 
unspeakably painful. They will not heal 
quickly or easily. They cannot be ignored 
or they will fester and drive their poison 
everywhere. They must be examined 
regularly, and they must be cleaned 

and cared for so damaged tissue will be 
replaced by healthy tissue. There will 
always be scars. 


MY WORD 





There seem to be no winners in this 
story. Only victims. Except, perhaps, the 
judicial system which, despite a desper- 
ate battering, held up and sprang back. 
The long-suffering Justice Fraser Martin, 
under provocation that would have tried 
a saint, managed to hold the trial together 
for more than four months. Eventually 
he, like the rest of us, had had enough. 
Enough chicanery, scene-playing, caper- 
ing, whining, contempt, sneers, verbal 
abuse and simple straightforward child- 
ish rudeness. He brought the show to an 
end. A little more than a week later and 
after seven hours of deliberation, the jury 
returned with its seven “guilty” verdicts. 


Was it music to our ears? If so, discor- 
dant. What, after all, have we learned? 
Will anything change? Will the world be 
better for this? 


There seems to be a belief, rooting itself 
ever more deeply in our world, that all 
our problems are someone else’s fault. 
It’s the “you made me do it” school of 
non-culpability. Fabrikant is just this 
illogic carried to its illogical extreme. 


We've got to start taking responsibility 
for our Own woes; we've got to teach our 
children to do so. Because if we let our- 
selves believe that our problems are 
caused by other people, then we’ll skip 
working on our problems and, instead, 
work on the people we blame. As Fab- 
rikant did. 


That way lie anarchy and savagery. 


huang gems 


KATHLEEN M. HUGESSEN, EDITOR 








Modifying the natural 
will bring us no joy 


I was frankly surprised by the 
implicitly laudatory article 
(June/93) on genetic engineering 
to produce what we are led to 
believe are “better” strains, espe- 
cially of cash crops. 


Though far from a biologist, 

I was under the impression we 
were living in the post-Green 
Revolution “more is better” era 
of thinking, though I stand to 
be corrected. 


If there is any lesson we must 
learn and practise in the 90s, it is 
that any significant tampering 
with “Mother Nature,” in all her 
wildness and diversity, almost 
always results in long-term dis- 
aster, be it a loss in genetic and 
community (older and hardier 
strains) bio-diversity; the evolu- 
tion of more resistant strains of 
the pests or parasites these plants 
were engineered to resist; plants 
that, though they may have a 
longer shelf-life, are actually more 
nutrient-deficient than the older 
varieties; permanent changes 

in ecosystems and biomes; net 
energy loss through mega-agri- 
culture; and other man-made 
disasters. 


In any case, the strongest argu- 
ment for these practices is, in 
fact, specious: this approach 
cannot and will not ever feed an 
exponentially growing world 
population, expected to top six 
billion by the turn of the century. 


So what is the point of continu- 
ing it? It’s time we abandoned it 
for something that might work, 
like fairer distribution of existing 
resources and eating at lower 
trophic levels; or the cultivation 
of unconventional though pro- 
tein-rich crops like the Asian 
wing bean plant. 


As Herman E. Daly said, there is 
something fundamentally wrong 
with treating the world as if it 
were a business in liquidation. 
Genetic engineering is just one 
more extension of this type of 
thinking. 


LETTER § 


We are of the world and must 
begin acting like it. I can live 
without blue roses; I cannot live 
without blue sky. 


GORDON SEAL 
CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 


Colleges are refuges 
for only elite few 


The June 1993 issue of the maga- 
zine arrived and was read. 

The articles were interesting as 
always. We’ve come to expect 
that! In my capacity as a profes- 
sional complainer, I would like 
to take exception to one thing . 
that appears in the issue. 


You say, “...in 1974, the resulting 
Faculty of Arts and Science was 
so immense and impersonal that 
many faculty and administrators 
felt it was essential to offer stu- 
dents smaller units where they 
could find friends, common 
interests and a place to sit...” 
The colleges and smaller units 
were formed for many reasons; 
they are not places where students 
can take refuge from the immen- 
sity and impersonality of Con- 
cordia. They are places where the 
privileged few can take refuge. 
The difference is important. 


I can speak about two colleges 
and only those two. The first is 
the Institute for Cooperative 
Education. It takes about 20 stu- 
dents per year in chemistry plus 
a different number into other 
departments. The offices of 
Co-op are superior to anything 
we find in the departments — 

a result of the efforts of the 
ex-director and founder. The 
students are closely followed by 
the sub-directors. The students 
are thought by many faculty and 
students (I use many here in the 
same non-quantitative sense you 
used it above) to be a pampered 
lot. Every summer, they have 
what amounts to their own pro- 
gram of courses put on by the 
chemistry department. The cost 
to the University is substantial. 
Chemistry requires an extra one 
to three faculty members just to 
be able to put on these special 


courses. The lush offices, the 
special summer courses, the site 
visits and the drumming up of 
jobs for 20 students per year 
would be ideal were we the 
mythical well-heeled university. 
We are not. 


The second smaller unit is the 
Science College. This unit is 
housed in a separate building. 
It attracts between 30 and 50 


students. The building is a delight. 


Students have free access to com- 
puters, to telephones, to fax 
machines, to files of old exams, 
lab reports and term papers, the 
latter frequently on diskette. 
The building, the machines and 
the associated salaries provide 
the 30 to 50 with an ideal atmo- 
sphere. Were it cost-free, it 
would be well worth maintain- 
ing. Buildings, machines and 
staff are not cost-free. 


I look at the Hall Building and 
the new library. There are no — 
and no in this case means no — 
comfortable couches in which 
the typical biology/chemistry/ 
physics student can relax. The 
students of English, French and 
engineering are relegated to the 
torn chairs in unused classrooms. 
The cafeteria... do I have to tell 


WANT HAVE 








you about how nice a place the 
cafeteria is for a good discussion? 
The immensity of the Arts and 
Science Faculty has not dimin- 
ished. The Faculty is just as 
impersonal as it ever was for the 
vast majority of our students. 
We have 25,000 students. Perhaps 
one in 50 is a member of the 
privileged “small unit” group. 


One cries in the wind to say that 
we, the members of the Con- 
cordia community, should not 
create a privileged class here in 
our midst. The fact of the matter 
is, we have done so. But we should 
not continue to do so. It does not 
make social sense. It certainly 
does not make economic sense. 
Most importantly, it does not 
make pedagogic sense. 

DR. JACK KORNBLATT 

DEPT. OF BIOLOGY, CONCORDIA 


Concordia University Magazine 
welcomes readers’ comments. 
Letters should include the writer's 
full name, address, school(s), 
degree(s) and year(s) of gradua- 
tion for alumni. Letters may be 
edited for length and clarity. 
Correspondence should be sent 
to the Editor, Office of Alumni 
Affairs, Concordia University, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West, 
Montreal, QC, H3G 1M8. 
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Concordia grads translate for CAE Aviation in Edmonton. From the left 
are, Suzanne Bergeron (BA 90), Nathalie Blanchard (BA 89), André Beaure- 
gard (BA 85), Andy Richard — now in the company’s computer department 
(BA 89), Louise Simard (BA 83) and Marie-Pierre Lavoie (BA 91). 


New co-op study program 
in French translation specialization 


The translation specialization 

of Concordia’s Département 
d’études francaises launched a 
three-year co-op program this 
spring — the first new co-op pro- 
gram at Concordia since 1988. 
This fall, the eight students 
enrolled in the program’s inau- 
gural year will take skills they've 
learned in three semesters of 
course work and apply them in 
work situations. For the next 
two years, the students will alter- 
nate course and hands-on work. 


The program is a joint project of 


the department and of the Insti- 
tute for Cooperative Education. 
Translation Professor Marthe 
Catry-Verron is director of the 
program; Cooperative Educa- 
tion’s Ghislaine Yelle is its coor- 
dinator, handling the placement 
of student interns. 


The selection process for co-op 
students is rigorous, including a 
written examination and an 
interview. Both francophones 
and anglophones are eligible. 
Students learn to translate from 
the “other” language into their 
mother tongue. Translation 
deals exclusively with written 
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material; spoken language is 
handled by interpreters. 


André Forestier heads a group of 


nine translators in the technical 
publications department at CAE 
Aviation in Edmonton, “the 
largest translation department 
west of Ottawa and Toronto,” he 
says. CAE specializes in repair 
and overhaul of military aircraft 
and is one of the few Lockheed 
World Service Centres. Transla- 
tion of material for manuals and 
the like must be perfect. Five of 
Forestier’s translators are Con- 
cordia graduates, the first hired 
in 1988; and he has regularly 
taken on Concordia students 
for their practicums. Pleased 
with the talent he has had from 
Concordia, Forestier plans to 
take on co-op program students 
as “stagiaires.” 

Other placements include the 
Quebec and New Brunswick 
governments, professional asso- 
ciations, insurance companies, 
translation firms, law firms and 
financial institutions. 


Alumni with businesses who 
might be interested in offering a 
placement are invited to call 
Ghislaine Yelle at (514) 848-3958. 
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Taddeo replaces Swamy 
as Dean of Engineering 


Dr. Donat J. Taddeo is the new 
dean of Concordia’s Faculty 
of Engineering and Computer 
Science. He began his two-year 
term on June 17. 


Taddeo is a graduate of Loyola 
College (BA 67), University of 
Southern California’s Annen- 
berg School of Communications 
(MA 86) and Stanford University 
(PhD 72). He has held adminis- 
trative positions at Loyola Col- 
lege and at Concordia including 
that of dean, Division 1, Faculty 
of Arts and Science, from 1980 
to 1985. In 1988, Taddeo was 
appointed Quebec’s delegate 
general in Italy. He is an associ- 
ate professor of communication 
studies at Concordia. 


Taddeo replaces Dr. M.N.S. 
Swamy who was dean of the 
Faculty for 16 years. 


Rector Patrick Kenniff says 
Taddeo, a non-engineer, was 
appointed dean after the failure 
of the search process just two 
weeks before Swamy was to step 
down. “Taddeo brings adminis- 
trative expertise and compe- 
tence, a sense of vision and 
impartiality that will help the 
staff and faculty in their healing 
process and in carrying on,” 
Kenniff says. The Faculty has 


Kenniff’s term 
extended one year 


Rector and Vice-Chancellor 
Patrick Kenniff, whose term of 
office was due to end on May 31, 
1994, will continue in his post 
for an additional year. 


The Board of Governors an- 
nounced the decision in June. 
Three top administrators were 
due to step down next year. Board 
Chair Reginald Groome said, 
“The extension of Dr. Kenniff's 
mandate will provide a period of 
continuity as the University 
looks ahead to the challenges 

it will face in years to come.” 


had a particularly trying and 
painful year in the wake of the 
shooting deaths of three of its 
professors and of a professor from 
another faculty, and the wound- 
ing of one of its secretaries. 


Taddeo says he was pleased to 
accept. “This is a strong Faculty,” 
he says, “and we can build on 
that. It has been through a very 
rough period. If I can give a 
hand, I’m more than happy to 
do so. I’m here to stabilize the 
situation and manage the Facul- 
ty.” He says he has an outstand- 
ing group of associate deans ap- 
pointed from within the Faculty 
to assist him in his new role. 
The usual decanal term is five 
years. Kenniff says the two-year 
appointment will be a period of 
stabilisation during which the 
University can search for a dean 
from within the Faculty. 
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“Guilty” 


Former Concordia engineering 
professor Valery Fabrikant, 53, 
was found guilty of four counts 
of first-degree murder, one 
count of attempted murder and 
two counts of forcible confine- 
ment. An 11-person Quebec 
Superior Court jury rendered 
the verdicts on August 11, 1993. 
He was sentenced to life im- 
prisonment with no eligibility 
for parole for 25 years. 


Fabrikant was charged with the 
crimes following a shooting 
rampage on the ninth floor of 
the Henry F. Hall Building on 
August 24, 1992. He had arrived 
that day with three loaded hand- 
guns and additional ammuni- 
tion. Professors Michael Hogben 
and Matthew Douglass were 
found dead at the scene. Profes- 
sor Jaan Saber died the next day 
and Professor Phoivos Ziogas a 
month later of wounds received. 
Secretary Elizabeth Horwood 
was wounded. Professor George 
Abdou and security guard Daniel 
Martin were held at gunpoint 
until Fabrikant put down his 
weapon and they were able to 
overpower him. 


The trial lasted four and a half 
months under the remarkably 
patient Justice Fraser Martin. 
Fabrikant conducted his own 
defence with help of a series of 
10 lawyers to assist him, but with 
none of whom he could agree. 
The prosecution presented 39 
witnesses during one month of 
testimony. Fabrikant had an 
extensive list of witnesses he 
intended to call, but Martin 
called a halt to the defence 
arguments after two and a half 
months, and more than 70 wit- 
nesses, as Fabrikant’s behaviour 
— disregarding or arguing with 
rulings from the bench, and 
irrelevant abusive questioning — 
made it impossible to carry on. 
This decision meant Fabrikant 
himself never took the stand. 


During the course of the trial, 
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Students’ display: The annual exhibition of works by undergraduate students from the Faculty of Fine Arts was held in the 
new Leonard and Bina Ellen Art Gallery from June 11 to July 10. Works for the show were selected by a jury of fine arts 
students. This year’s exhibition was a great success and earned a number of glowing reviews from local media. 


Fabrikant called Martin 

“the presiding Muppet,” “a little 
low crook” and “fat pig,” among 
other names and, as a result, 
accumulated a total of two years 
and three months of contempt 
of court citations. Regardless of 
the jury’s decision, he would still 
have had to serve this term. 


In his instructions to the jury, 
Martin said the defence Fabri- 
kant had tried to establish — 
provocation by Concordia — 
would not stand in this case. 
The jury deliberated for seven 
hours before rendering its 
verdicts. 


Following the reading of the 
verdicts, Martin addressed a 
grinning Fabrikant, saying, 
“Your actions that day defy 
comprehension. You are a 
warped, twisted and deeply 
troubled man. Your credentials 
firmly establish you as a vicious 
murderer — a wretched man 
puffed up, by the power of the 
gun, to an artificial giant.” 


Fabrikant has filed an appeal of 
the verdicts. 


Outreach is goal of new program 
for community development 


Two major Canadian funding 
organizations are giving their 
support to an initiative by Con- 
cordia’s Centre for Continuing 
Education — the new Program in 
Community Outreach and 
Revitalization. 


The Samuel and Saidye Bronfman 
Family Foundation and the J.W. 
McConnell Family Foundation 
are both making substantial con- 
tributions to the fledgling pro- 
gram. Its establishment reflects a 
commitment by the University 
to play an active role in social 
change. And it’s a two-way street: 
while making its resources avail- 
able to organizations represent- 
ing disadvantaged groups, the 
University will be learning from 
their frontline experiences. 
Director of Continuing Education 
Richard Diubaldo says, “This 
project fits right in with the 
mission of Concordia and with 
the communities it serves.” 
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The program’s first presentation 
was its summer institute, held 
June 28 to 30 and destined to be 
a yearly affair. Lance Evoy, coor- 
dinator of the program, wrote in 
his introductory notes, “The 
courses... are an affirmation of 
the skills and resources found at 
the community level. It is a place 
to draw on the unlimited poten- 
tial in the sharing of ideas, ap- 
proaches, techniques, resources 
and mutual investigation among 
community-based activists...” 


Courses were given in either 
English or French, with discus- 
sions in both languages. Diubaldo 
says more than 120 groups, both 
anglophone and francophone, 
participated. “That’s 25 per cent 
of all the community organiza- 
tions in the city.” 


Delighted with the response, he 
sees a bright future for the pro- 
gram. “The success is just going 
to continue.” 
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Chancellor 


by Denise Roig 


s Concordia’s new chancellor, this confirmed 
Montrealer brings business savvy, a sense of 
history and a let’s-get-on-with-it style to the 
university. 

The message is still on my answering 
machine, saved for a month now: “It’s Eric Molson. It would 
be a pleasure to receive you in my office over a cup of coffee 
on Monday. You can pick pretty well any time.” 

The message is from Friday, June 11, two days after the 
Montreal Canadiens — owned by the Molson Companies — 
beat out the Los Angeles Kings for the Stanley Cup. It was 
also less than 15 minutes after he’d returned from watching 
the victory parade to his office on rue Notre-Dame. Molson 
— an avid hockey fan — had spent the last 10 days flying back 
and forth between Los Angeles and Montreal, pitched on the 
edge of his seat like many Montrealers. Now he was out on 
the street celebrating his team’s, his city’s success. 

“Come in for coffee,” he suggested, moments later. “It 
would be a pleasure to receive you.” I’ve saved the message 
because I believe it says a lot about the man who became 
Concordia’s chancellor this July. He answers his own phone. 
He makes time. He is accessible. It’s further tribute to the 
Molson Companies’ chair of the board, Montreal General 
Hospital’s star fund-raiser, the Canadiens’ biggest booster 
and the sixth-generation direct descendant of John Molson 
who founded Canada’s first brewery in Montreal in 1786, 
that Eric Molson would be uncomfortable with such an 
introduction. 

Modest is an adjective called up by all who know him. 
“Unassuming, thorough, personable. Just a very fine per- 
son,” is the way Reginald Groome OC, chair of Concordia’s 
board of governors, describes his long-time colleague in 
community affairs. And Patrick Kenniff, Concordia’s rector 
and vice-chancellor who worked with Molson on Montreal’s 
350th anniversary celebration, adds, “Eric won’t make a lot 
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New Man on Campus: 
Eric Molson 


photos by Nicholas Amberg 


of noise. He won’t look for the cameras. He’ll just do it.” 

Besides being what Kenniff calls “an extraordinary 
doer,” Molson is “warm, friendly, personal, modest” (that 
word again). Kenniff still shakes his head when he recalls the 
first few times they met. “You probably don’t remember 
who | am...” Molson would begin. 

Kenniff and Groome were in Molson’s office having 
coffee themselves this past April. Following the sudden death 
of Chancellor Jeanne Sauvé in January, a University search 
committee had been seeking a successor. Eric Molson’s 
name had come up repeatedly. 

“Eric almost fell off his chair when we asked him if he 
would consider becoming chancellor,” laughs Kenniff, 
remembering that meeting. “He asked a lot of questions, 
telling us, “You know, if I accept this position, I wouldn’t 
shy away from any of it.’ ” 

Molson also asked for time to think. This was a 
Monday; he would be out of town until Thursday. Would 
Thursday be alright? No rush, Kenniff and Groome assured 
him. It would simply be helpful to know by next week’s 
board meeting. 

“Two days later — it must have been 8 a.m. —I got a call 
from Eric from wherever he was,” recalls Kenniff. “ “I’ve 
thought about it,’ he said. ‘I'll accept.’ ” 

His acceptance of the post of chancellor — the Univer- 
sity’s honorary, titular head who acts as a kind of senior 
advisor to the board of governors — has many cheering. 

Reg Groome for one. “I think everyone in the city should 
rejoice in Eric’s willingness to serve his community once again. 
Whatever he tackles, he does with exemplary dedication.” 

What Groome finds especially promising is Molson’s 
professional background. “It’s not the easiest thing to ask a 
busy businessman to take on the role of chancellor,” he says. 
“We're particularly lucky in having someone so active in the 
business of our city, province and country.” 
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How and, more importantly, why would someone 
already so busy add another voluntary assignment to his 
agenda? Over coffee — a leisurely cup stretched over an hour 
and a half in his modestly elegant office —- Molson explains 
his reasons for joining the Concordia team. They have every- 
thing to do with Molson’s insistence that “although I’m 
busy, I know how to set my priorities. I know I can find the 
time.” And they have a great deal to do with Concordia. 

“I’m interested in the academic world, first of all,” 
he says. “It’s here in Montreal. I may be able to help 
somewhere. I’ve got the energy and the interest. And I’ll 
be working with fine people.” 

Molson is also drawn by the University’s accessibility 
to working people who want to study. He was among them 
once. “Loyola was different; it was a first-class undergrad- 
uate college.” But he needed the flexibility provided at Sir 
George where he enrolled in a night course in accounting 
one summer in the early 60s. “It was a concentrated course — 
two times a week for four hours. It was taught in the gym, 
there was no air conditioning and it was a particularly hot 
summer,” he adds with a grin. 

Recently graduated from 
Princeton University with an 
honours degree in chemistry, 
Molson was then learning the 
ropes — or rather, the vats — as 
a brewing technician in the 
family business. “Anyone in 
business needs to know how 
to read a balance sheet,” he remembers deciding in those 
also-busy days. “It was most efficient to do it at night.” 

Pursuing an advanced degree at that point in his career 
proved not so efficient. Enrolling in Harvard University’s 
business school, he later withdrew. (“Didn't like the case- 
method study,” he admits.) Midway through a qualifying 
year at McGill University for a master’s in economics, 
Molson also withdrew. This time business beckoned: 

a position as assistant to then president of the Molson 
Companies, Senator Hartland Molson, his uncle. 

“I stopped my education in the theoretical sense,” says 
Molson, who admits that each fall “when the cool breezes 
come and the leaves begin to turn, I think ‘Oh, wouldn’t it 
be nice to go back to school?’ ” But after 33 years of serving 
his family’s business in every capacity — from production 
to sales to management — and in many parts of Canada — 
Molson is sure of one thing: “Life is a learning experience 
all the way through.” 

Concordia’s new chancellor has always been sure of 
something else, too. Montreal is the place he wants to do 
that living. “I know Canada inside out,” he says, “but I like 
it best here. Montreal is the home of my family and I’ve 
spent a considerable amount of my time helping out around 
here, helping other people who want to stay here. Concordia 
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“He’s very hands-on... 
he gets very involved both 
emotionally and spiritually.” 


is part of what makes Montreal an attractive city.” 

That deep connection to Montreal and its history con- 
tribute to making Molson such a perfect choice as chancel- 
lor, believes Groome. “Eric is a great Montrealer in every 
sense of the word.” Think about it, he muses. “Molson 
Breweries headquarters are still in their original building. 
It’s still standing after more than 300 years. That’s a pretty 
rich history to bring to a young university.” 

That history surrounds Molson in his office: the old 
black-and-white photos which share wall space with works 
by Quebec artists, the various Molson bottles and cans 
displayed discretely on two end tables. This is a family, a 
heritage and a beer that go way back. While many family 
businesses have floundered in the past century, the Molson 
family and their diversified companies have managed to hold 
together. “We've always worked our stuff out,” says Molson. 
Grinning, he adds, “We’ve tolerated each other.” 

“Deviant conformists,” is the way Shirley Woods 
described the leading Molsons in his family history The 
Molson Saga (Doubleday Canada, 1983). Eric Molson — 
who Woods says bears a 
marked resemblance to his 
great-great-great-grandfa- 
ther John Molson, and has 
“the same quiet determina- 
tion of the founder” — looks 
puzzled at the description. 
“T don’t think you can pina 
family down that way,” 
he says. “We’re not conformists, that’s for sure!” 

‘Industrious’ is the word Molson prefers. Anyone who’s 
ever worked with him would agree. “He’s very hands-on,” 
says Ron Collett, president of the Montreal General Hospital 
Foundation for whom Molson helped raise $15 million 
last year and for whom he chairs the Governor Program. 

A capital campaign in which Molson was a key member 
raised $35 million 10 years ago. “He gets very involved both 
emotionally and spiritually.” 

Already it’s beginning at Concordia. To be officially 
inducted this coming October, Molson has begun doing his 
homework. “I’m learning slowly,” he says, adding that he 
plans on going to all meetings “so I know what’s going on.” 

He says he feels an affinity with Concordia students. 

“T would bet that students here are especially hard-working, 
that they have a more mature outlook,” he says. “Many 
college students miss out on the thrill of hard work and 
what it can get them.” 

Hard work — after his wife Jane, his three grown sons 
and good health, in that order — is still what gives Eric 
Molson his biggest thrill. The next five years as chancellor 
of Concordia will, he believes, offer him plenty of opportu- 
nities. “I am really looking forward to this!” he says. 


Denise Roig is a Montreal freelance writer and student in Concordia’s creative writing 


program. 





Humberto Santos 
B. Comm. 1975, M.B.A. 1979 
President and COO, 
Caisse centrale Desjardins 


sting his time at the neght univer sity Earning two degrees while working 


‘ : ; your way to the top may seem like 

eall d ff f this q { an impossible task for some. 
[ Y Dal 0) Of presi vil a But thanks to Concordia 
University's flexible evening courses, Humberto 

Santos was able to do both. According to Mr. Santos, ‘Students are given the opportunity 


to plan programmes to suit their own needs and circumstances. Combining work and 
Study allows for a very rich experience. » 


And there are many other valid reasons Concordia is the right university for so many 
people: faculties and programmes with strong reputations in business studies, 
communications, psychology, fine arts and engineering; a college system offering a 
personalized approach to education; a friendly atmosphere, with professors who are 
known for their accessibility; a remarkable flexibility in the choice of programmes on a 
full- and part-time basis; and two campuses with a student body truly representative of 
Montréal's diverse population. 


When you consider that Concordia is also known for being in touch with the real world, 
you can be assured that what you'll learn here will go farther out there. 





REAL EDUCATION FOR THE REAL WORLD 
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Jean Vanier s 
Magnificent Ark 


by Mary Campbell photos by Owen Egan 





At the reception following presentation of the Loyola Medal to Jean Vanier (centre), he had an opportunity to meet with some of the 
Montreal members of the worldwide community for the mentally handicapped that he started in 1964. 
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cc here’s a strange thing about 

medals,” Jean Vanier said on 

the occasion of his receiving 
the Loyola Medal from Concordia 
University. “Perhaps I can explain it 
with a story. If you have 25 aboriginal 
children and you say, ‘I'll give a prize 
to the one who answers this question: 
what is the capital of France?’, they'll 
gather together and whisper and come 
up with the answer and all 25 will 
shout it at once. You see, if one had 
answered, he would have won the 
prize, but he would have lost commu- 
nity. We are in a world in which a lot 
of people win medals — but lose 
community.” 

Vanier received the award during a 
special ceremony at Concordia’s Con- 
cert Hall on June 1, but it is unlikely to 
mean a loss of community for him. 

He has spent close to 30 years building 
a community that now unites hundreds 
of people in more than 22 countries. 
It’s called L’Arche and it embodies the 
humanitarian ideals for which the 
University was honouring Vanier. 

There’s a temptation to describe 
L’Arche as an organization that cares 
for the mentally handicapped; but 
that’s to miss the point — as any 
L’Arche volunteer would be quick 
to explain. L’Arche is as much 
about learning from the handi- 
capped as it is about teaching or 
caring for them. 

“We talk a lot in our society 
about putting less importance on 
things like money and status and 
titles,” says Raphael Amato, former 
community leader of L’Arche Mon- 
treal. “For the mentally handicapped, 
these things really don’t count. They’re 
people who live at the level of “heart 
values’ all the time. 

“There’s a story I love. In 1991, Jean 
Vanier won the Royal Bank Award and 
Pierre Trudeau came to the dinner. 
One of the handicapped guests came 
up to him, flung up his arms and said, 
‘Robert Bourassa!’ There was nothing 
for Trudeau to do but laugh, the greet- 
ing was so sincere, even if the name 


was wrong!” 





Jean Vanier, second from left, with, from left to right, Georges Paulez, Rector Patrick Kenniff and 
Loyola Alumni Association President Robert Simioni following the Loyola Medal presentation on 
June 1, 1993. 


The beginnings of the L’Arche 
movement had little to do with medals 
or awards or dinners with former prime 
ministers. To this day, the reality of 
L’Arche is far removed from such 
things. An award ceremony may give 
Vanier a platform and a chance for 
his handicapped friends to meet and 
mingle with other guests — when he 
received the Order of Canada in 1989, 


“I didn’t set out to start L’Arche. 
I think we do nothing in this world if 
we think we know what we're doing.” 


he brought 150 people from the L’Arche 
homes with him to Rideau Hall — but 
he still lives in the community he 
founded in the village of Trosly-Breuil, 
France. He still eats his meals with the 
other members of the household and 
he still has his own chores to perform 
(he’s the dishwasher). 

On the 25th anniversary of L’Arche, 
in 1989, Vanier wrote a history of the 
movement in which the word “naiveté” 
recurs frequently. He was very naive, 
he says, when he set out on the path 
that would eventually lead to L’Arche 
—he really didn’t know what he was 
doing. Today, 29 years later, he looks 
on that naiveté as an advantage rather 
than an obstacle. 


“T don’t think it would have hap- 
pened if I’d been less naive,” he says. 


~“T think my naiveté is my strength. 


I had no special education, no experi- 
ence working with the handicapped. 

I didn’t set out to start L’Arche. I think 
we do nothing in this world if we think 
we know what we're doing. We have to 
be naive and to trust others and, of 
course, to trust God.” 

What he had set out to do, 
in 1964, was to welcome two 
mentally handicapped men — 
Raphael and Philippe — into a 
home he’d bought in Trosly- 
Breuil. He was 35 and already 
had two careers behind him. 
He’d joined the British Royal Navy at 
13 and had left, an officer, at 22. He’d 
then completed a doctorate in philo- 
sophy at I'Institut Catholique in Paris 
and was a lecturer at St. Michael’s 
College in Toronto when he made his 
trip to Trosly-Breuil. 

The story is almost the stuff of 
legend. It’s found in every article about 
Vanier (of which there have been 
many). How he met Father Thomas 
Philippe, a priest who worked with 
mentally handicapped men and who 
invited Vanier to assist him. How, 
soon after welcoming Raphael and 
Philippe to his home, he was asked by 
a local psychiatrist to accept another 
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Greetings on the stoop before one of the 
bi-monthly community meals at the L’Arche 
residence in Verdun. 


two. How, from there, he was asked to 
assume operation of a nearby institute 
for handicapped men. Very quickly, 
L’Arche — the name Vanier gave the 
original house after Noah’s ark in the 
Old Testament, a symbol of refuge — 
began to attract the volunteers who 
remain its lifeblood. 

The community that began with 
one house and 
two handi- 
capped 
residents has 
grown into an 
international, 
ecumenical 
organization. 
This past May, 
the Interna- 
tional Federa- 
tion met in Cap Rouge, just outside 
Quebec City. The meeting brought 
together L’Arche delegates from 
around the world. Some, like Tricia 
Reynaud, have been involved with 


L’Arche almost since its inception. 
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People who are profoundly 
handicapped sense the difference 
between someone who’s involved 

because they want to be, and 
someone who’s paid to be there 
in a professional capacity. 


“I came to L’Arche in the early 70s, 
when I was 19,” says Reynaud, origi- 
nally from Nova Scotia. “It was a time 
when many young people were seeking 
to live in communities, although most 
of those communities were breaking up, 
they were not things that would last. 

“I spent the summer in Trosly, 
living a very simple, very poor life and 
found it to be a real sharing of love. 

It was a great joy for me. After I’d had 
the experience of four months in the 
community, | decided I didn’t want to 
go back to the sort of place where you 
had to stab people in the back to get 
ahead.” Instead, she returned to 
Canada long enough to settle her 
debts, then went back to Trosly where 
she’s been ever since. She met her hus- 
band through L’Arche (“We couldn't 
stand each other at first!”). She says 
the desire to dedicate your life to 
L’Arche is a calling. “It’s definitely a 
gift that’s been given to me, a gift that 
fulfils my inside being — but a gift it’s 
very demanding to be faithful to. 
Especially when it’s a double gift of 
marriage and L’Arche.” 

L’Arche people are very frank about 
the difficulty of their work. André Pate- 
naude, community leader of L’Arche 
Montreal, says L’Arche assistants must 
be prepared to deal with everything 
from the medical problems of the 
handicapped — which, just within the 
Montreal community, range from kid- 
ney failure to 
severe epilepsy 
— to occasional 
violence. They 
are on duty 
24 hours a day. 
They share 
housekeeping 
duties with the 
handicapped 
residents. And 
they do it all for minimal pay. 

Minimal in monetary terms, that is. 
But monetary terms are really inade- 
quate to describe the return L’Arche 
assistants receive on their investment. 
Jeff Moore, who founded Homefires, a 
L’Arche community in Wolfville, Nova 


Scotia, says the whole L’Arche concept 
is “kind of simple, but kind of profound. 
“Whereas with most professional 

services | for the mentally handi- 
capped] it’s, ‘I have something to 

give you but you really don’t have any- 
thing to give me — I have my act to- 
gether’; with L’Arche, it’s different. 
Even people who are quite profoundly 
handicapped sense the difference be- 
tween someone who's involved in a 
relationship because they want to be, 
and someone who’s paid to be there 
in a professional capacity.” 

Moore takes a minute to find an 
ashtray, then offers an example of what 
L’Arche can mean to a handicapped 
person who has known no life outside 
of institutions. “One young woman 
had suffered severe brain damage — 





Tony Walsh is founder of Benedict Labre House which 
offers help to the homeless. He was one of a number of 
Vanier’s long-time friends to greet and be greeted by 
him at the Loyola Medal reception. 


the result of abuse. Her eyes were vir- 
tually always closed. In the beginning, 
she was self-abusive — hitting her head 
on the floor, crying out in agony. 

“We had to fight just to get her to 
Homefires. The institution she was in 
didn’t feel we could cope, they really 
felt she needed care in a medical set- 
ting. There was one social worker who 
really believed in us and went to work 
for us.” As a result, Jennifer, who 
cannot speak and is unable to care for 
herself in any way, came to the com- 
munity. “It sounds flowery,” Moore 
says, almost apologetically, “but even- 
tually her eyes opened wide and lit up. 
There’s now a happiness and an eager- 
ness about her, and those who live 


with her are filled with joy.” 


Filled with joy when confronted 
with what Dr. Vanier terms “the abso- 
lute evidence that many of these men 
and women are very close to God.” 

If volunteers are the lifeblood of 
L’Arche, the handicapped are both 
its heart and soul. 

Twice a month, the L’Arche com- 
munity in Verdun hosts a community 
meal at their centre on Monk Boule- 
vard. Hannah Arendt once wrote of 
“the banality of evil.” Attending this 
supper makes one realize that true 
goodness can sometimes have a banal 
face as well. On the surface, there’s 
nothing remarkable about this group 
of people eating potluck on folding 
tables in a room which is usually a 
community workshop. L’Arche assis- 
tants, their families and friends mix 
with the handicapped. There’s lots of 
talk and laughter and, when the meal is 
finally over, everything is cleared up 
and the room made ready for a general 
meeting. 

The miracle of this gathering is 
nevertheless not far from the surface. 
It’s there at the tables where the chil- 
dren of L’Arche assistants eat side by 
side with mentally handicapped adults. 
It’s in the faces of the handicapped 
themselves — people who, at one time, 
might have been doomed to live their 
lives entirely within institutional walls 
— as they discuss their travel plans for 
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the summer, trips to other L’Arche 
communities in the Atlantic 
provinces and the U.S. It’s there 

in the eyes of a woman André Pate- 
naude points out, Francine, an 
epileptic who, before a recent 
operation, had as many as 20 or 

30 seizures a day. Her seizures are 
now down to one or two a month, 
but her life expectancy is not more 
than one or two years. She talks less 
and less with those around her. 

“She has a very special relation- 
ship with the Virgin Mary,” Pate- 
naude says. “We can see it in her 
eyes. We truly believe that.” 

Moore’s description of the 
L’Arche philosophy as at once sim- 
ple and profound seems accurate. 
Vanier, when asked to describe it, 
resorts again to a story. 

“Andrew was handicapped and 
wanted very much to win a medal 
in the Special Olympics. He was 
running like crazy to win this medal 
when the fellow running to the 
right of him suddenly tripped and 
fell. Andrew stopped in his tracks 
and put out his hand to help him. 
They both went on to lose the race. 

“That's the challenge facing us 
today. Are we willing to stop and 
help our fallen brothers?” 


Mary Campbell is a freelance writer living in 


Nova Scotia. 
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Preparing refreshments for guests at one of the Verdun residence’s community meals. 





A family affair 


Second Vanier 
receives Loyola Medal 


There’s a certain symmetry to Jean 
Vanier’s being the recipient of the 
1993 Loyola Medal. The medal is pre- 
sented to a man or woman whose 
“character, philosophy and contribu- 
tion have enriched the heritage of 
Canada and humanity.” It was first 
awarded in 1963 and the recipient was 
Governor General Georges P. Vanier, 


Jean Vanier’s father. 


Jean Vanier received the award during 
a special ceremony at the Concordia 
Concert Hall on Loyola Campus, June 1, 
1993. In presenting him with the 
Loyola Medal, the University hon- 
oured him for his almost 30 years of 
work with L’Arche, the organization 
he founded in 1964 to reach out to 
mentally handicapped adults. He is 
also the founder of Faith and Light, 

a movement which brings together 
people with mental handicaps, their 
friends and families for celebration 


and prayer. 


Vanier is the author of a number of 
works, many chronicling his work with 
L’Arche. He resigned his official posi- 
tion with the organization in 1980 but 
continues to travel the world, visiting 
L’Arche homes and serving as an inspi- 
ration to all those involved in the 


organization. 


Vanier joins a distinguished list of 
recipients of the Loyola Medal: Paul- 
Emile Cardinal Léger (1967), Jean 
Drapeau (1968), Arthur Mayne (1969), 
Bernard Lonergan, S.J. (1971), Thérése 
Casgrain (1974), Hans Selye (1976), 

Dr. Jacques Genest (1978), Maureen 
Forrester (1979) and Donald W. 
McNaughton (1991). 
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PuMrED UP 


Benefit from the Concordia University 
Alumni Association Corporate Plan. 


Save $120 on the initiation fee (Exclusive price: $75 + taxes). 
Also, benefit from a rebate of $5 per month on our “Packages”. 






By offering a comprehensive range of top-level physical activities for over fifteen years, 
Nautilus Plus Inc. has maintained its position as the leader in sports and physical conditioning in Québec. 







To take advantage of this Concordia Alumni benefit program, call 848-3819. 
Vouchers are required, and are available at the Alumni Office, 1463 Bishop St., Suite BC-101. 


IT’S YOUR BODY. WORK IT OUT. 







20 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT QUEBEC 


CONCORDIA ALUMNI BASEBALL NIGHT 
at the Big O, Thursday, Sept. 23, 1993 


Atlanta Braves vs Montreal Expos 
Reception: 6 p.m. Game: 7:35 pm 
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PAE sone ot at Mail to: Concordia University Office of Alumni Affairs, 
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Man on the Run: 
A New Director for Athletics 


ver since Harry Zarins, Concordia’s 

new director of recreation and ath- 

letics, left British Columbia in June, 
he’s been on the run. Before he could make 
the transition from coordinator of athletics 
at University of Victoria — his wife and 
children are still out west — to his new 
post, he was off to Buf- 
falo, N.Y., where he was 
chef de mission at the 
World University 
Games. 

But the native Mont- 
realer’s used to the pace 
—he runs five to eight 
kilometres every morn- 
ing — and he’s willing to 
step it up if it means a 
larger multi-purpose 
athletic complex at 
Concordia. 

“One of the reasons 
I was attracted to the 
job was the opportunity 
to be involved in devel- 
opment plans for an en- 
larged facility,” says 
Zarins. “The present 
one doesn’t have 
enough space to cater to 
the entire university 
community.” 

Zarins would like to 
increase the program 
base and offer more 
recreational classes and 
fitness programs to students and alumni. 
He’d also like to attract national sports 
teams and hold interesting exhibition 
games. “With a seating capacity of 2,500 or 
3,000, Concordia could host international 
championships such as women’s basketball 
or women’s and men’s volleyball. 

Born and raised in the Snowdon/Céte 
des Neiges area of Montreal, the 42-year- 
old former geography teacher graduated 
from McGill in 1974. He was attracted to 
sports administration while teaching at 
Father MacDonald Comprehensive High 


By Kathlyn Horibe 


School in St. Laurent. “While attending 

McGill, I became active in the aquatics 

program,” Zarins says, “in intramural 

water polo and in instructional sports edu- 

cation so I volunteered one year to serve as 

sports director [at Father MacDonald].” 
He took a Diploma in Institutional 





Harry Zarins... Harry Zarins... Harry Zarins 


Administration from Concordia, graduating 
in 1976, and then joined McGill as aquatics 
and sports club coordinator. During his 
15-year association with McGill, he coached 
men’s and women’s swimming, completed 
a masters degree in 1979 and served as 
sports information officer. “One of my 
responsibilities was to increase student 
attendance at hockey, football and basket- 
ball events,” Zarins remembers, “so | 
organized game giveaways. Everyone with 

a ticket stub could cash it in within a week 


at a restaurant, for example, offering a 
spaghetti dinner for $1.99. The restaurants 
loved it.” 

From 1986 to ’91 he was intercollegiate 
coordinator under Bob Dubeau, McGill’s 
director of athletics. Now the two will be 
together again, but on opposite sides of the 
old McGill/Concor- 
dia rivalry. “I look 
forward to working 
with Harry,” Dubeau 
says. “Our philo- 
sophies are very 
similar. With Harry 
coming back to 
Montreal it'll be 
good for the Prov- 
ince of Quebec and 
for Canada as he 
knows both the 
Quebec and the 
Canadian inter- 
collegiate scene.” 
He says the experi- 
ence Zarins gained 

from working for 
a small university 
as well as fora 
large one will help 
him develop a 
sports program 
philosophy for 
Concordia. 
“Harry's a 


Computer graphic by ELIOT EDWARDS 


dynamic person 

with good vision,” 
says McGill assistant intercollegiate coor- 
dinator Ken Schildroth. He, too, worked 
with Zarins at McGill. “He knows what 
coaches, administrators and staff want. 
He puts athletics first and builds a solid 
coaching staff.” 

“Concordia’s teams are very competi- 
tive,” says Zarins, “and they're starting to 
win conference championships. I’m look- 
ing forward to the challenge of helping 
them win on a regular basis.” 
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Thursday, October] 4 


Gala Concordia Concert 
Loyola Campus - Concert Hall 
and Vanier Library Atrium 

7:30 p.m. 

Price: $15.00 


Homecoming ‘93 kicks-off when 
Concordia faculty and student talent take 
to the stage for this opening night musical 
extravaganza. A post-concert reception 
will give alumni a chance to mingle with 
the musicians and other members of the 
University community. 


Friday, October 15 


Campus Tours 

SGW Campus - J.W. McConnell Building 
12:00, 2:00 and 4:00 p.m. 

Price: Complimentary 


Tours of the Sir George Williams Campus 
will be leaving from Place Concordia, the 
atrium of the J.W. McConnell Building, at 
the above times. Visit new buildings and 
familiar haunts on the University's 
downtown campus. 


Campus Tours 
Loyola Campus - Administration Building 
12:00, 2:00 and 4:00 p.m. 


Price: Complimentary 


Tours of the Loyola Campus will be 
leaving from the lobby of the 
Administration Building at the above 
times. Enjoy the pastoral setting of 
Concordia's west-end campus. 


Rector's Dinner 

Reunion Dinner for the Classes of 

'68, '63, '58 '53, '48, '43, '38 and '33 
Saint James's Club 

1145 Union Street 

7:30 p.m. 

Price: $45.00 


The good old of Loyola College and 
Sir George Wikow University will be 
relived at this very special dinner 

honouring those classes i 

25th, 30h, 35h, 40th, 45th and 
anniversary. This reunion event, hos 
Rector Patrick Kenniff, pays tribute to the 
alumni of the University's two founding 
institutions. 


Saturday, October. 16 


Campus Tours — 

SGW Campus - J.W. McConnell Building 
10:00 a.m., 12:00 and 2:00 p.m. 
Price: Complimentary 

See Friday's description for details. 
Campus Tours 

Loyola Campus - Administration 
Building 

10:00 a.m., 12:00 and 2:00 p.m. 
Price: Complimentary 

See Friday's description for details. 
Lectures/Seminars 


The Canadian Environment: 
Our Future 

SGW Campus - J.W. McConnell Building 
De Séve Cinema 





9:00 a.m. NEW 
Price: $5.00 
Canadian Ambassador to the 


Environment, and Loyola College 
graduate, Arthur Campeau returns to his 
alma mater to speak on the future of 
Canada and its inhabitants during this 
age of environmental crisis. Ambassador 
Campeau will explore various possibilities 
of sustainable development and discuss 
how we can all contribute to an 
environmentally-friendly world, 


Revolution in the Library or 

Whatever Ha to the 
Decimal System? 

SGW Campus - J.W. McConnell Building 

Friends of the Library Room 

10:00 a.m. 

Price: $5.00 

Roy Bonin, Director of University Libraries, 

will lead alumni through a fascinating hands- 

on discovery of libraries in the '90s. Follow 

the not-so-quiet revolution that lead to the 

technological wizardry found in today's 

libraries, Learn how easily you can access the 

wealth of knowledge aatie! the University's 

library system during this interactive library 

seminar, 


Irving Layton ... in Person 
SGW Campus - J.W. McConnell Building 
De Séve Cinema 

11:00 a.m. 

Price: $5:00 


World oss'ig ede poet Irving 
Layton graces this year's line-up 
Homecoming events. Mr. ill read 
from his lifetime of work sal owes 
questions about the Canadian arts 
community. Sieg of Raging 7 a Fire: 
Celebrating Irving Layton wi 

aitlete atic. 

Pre-Game Bar-B-Q Lunch 

Loyola Campus - Stadium Field 


11:00 a.m. 
Price: $7.00 adults/$5.00 children 


Traditional football fare of hot-dogs, 
urgers and all the trimmings will be 
! up omy aati = _— 
tailgate party. Bring the whole family a 
follow the a to this pre-game barbecue 
extravaganza, 


Homecoming Cup — 
Football Game 
Loyola Campus - Football Stadium 


1s mM. 
Price: $6.00 - children under 12 admitted 
free ; 


The Concordia Stingers defend their 
Homecoming title this year against the 
Carleton Ravens. Look for the special 
alumni section in the stands and help 
cheer the Stingers on to victory. 


—— as 


Rector's Reception 
Campus - Stadium Field 
4:00 - 6:00 p.m. 


Price: Complimentary - Cash bar 


Celebrate game highlights under the big- 
top at the ever-popular Rector's Reception. 
Players and coaches will be on hand to 
relive the plays and discuss their strategy 
at the postgame event of the year. 


Reunion Revival Big Band 
Dance - Featuring Charles Ellison 

SGW Campus - J.W. McConnell Building 

Place Concord 

8:00 p.m. 

Price: $40.00 


Swing to the sounds of the Big Band era at 
this fabulous Homecoming wrap-up event. 
The atrium of Concordia's newest building 
will come alive with the music of Tommy 
Dorsey and Count Basie. A late night 
buffet will be served to rejuvenate dancers 
and toe-tappers alike. Come one and all 
for the swingingest evening this Fall! 


Special Reunions 


Engineering - 
Sir George Williams 
25th Anniversary Reunion 


The 1968 "Prototypes" and professors are 
celebrating the 25th anniversary of the 
first graduating class of Engineers from 
Sir Gearge Williams University with a 
variety oF rela events. Join the fun 
starting Friday, October 15th, with a 
reception and a tour of the University's 
engineering facilities before heading off to 
the Rector's Dinner at the Saint James's 
Club. Join us Saturday for the 
Homecoming Cup Football Game and the 
Big Band Dance. For more information, 
call Dr. Otto Schwelb at (514) 848-3084. 


=_—— ww 


ia - Atrium 


MBA ramme 

25th Anniversary Reunion 

_ Concordia University's MBA programme 

| celebrates 25 years at Homecoming '93. 
For more information about these reunion 
events call, Ingrid Spindelmann at (514) 
848-2708. 


eticeadl _ ll run between the Loyola Campus and Sir George Will 
ia S will run n ir Williams 
Campus on Saturday, October 16th, from 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. All 

ing participants are welcome to use this complimentary service. 





Reservation Form - Homecoming ‘93 


Entrance to Homecoming 1993 is by pre-registration with the enclosed form accompanied by 
payment. Reservations are on a first come/first served basis and should be made by October 6, 1993. 
Tickets and nametags will be held at the door of the first event you attend. A confirmation of your 
registration will be sent to you by mail. 


Please complete this form and return it with your payment to: 
Homecoming 1993, Concordia University, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West, Suite BC 101, 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8. 


Cheques should be made payable to Concordia University. MasterCard and Visa payments may 
be made by mail, telephone (514) 848-3815 or fax (514) 848-2826. 
Reserve Early! Space is limited for some events. All reservations are non-refundable 


Personal Information 
First name: 
Last name: 
Name at birth: 
Nickname: 

(for nametag purposes) 
Home Addre 
Street; 
City: 
Province/State: 
Postal/Zip code: 
Telephone number: 
Business Address 
Employer: 
Position: 
Street: 
City: 
Province/State: 
Postal/Zip code: 
Telephone number: 
Fax number: 


Degrees 
Year: 
Institution: 
Specialization: 
Guest (please give full names and include any Concordia, 
Sir George Williams or Loyola degrees) 
Name: 
Name: 
Name: 
Additional Information 
Are you with a specific reunion group and/or do you have any special needs (specific diet, wheelchair access}? 


EVENT COST NUMBER 
PER PERSON’ OF TICKETS 


Gala Concordia 
Concert $15.00 


Rector's Dinner $45.00 


The Canadian 
Environment $5.00 


Revolution in the 


Library $5.00 
Irving Layton 
in Person $5.00 


Bar-B-Q Lunch $7.00 adults ae 


$5.00 children 


Homecoming Cup 
Football Game = $6.00 


Rector's Reception Complimentary 


Reunion Revival 
Big Band Dance $40.00 


TOTAL 


GST included in all prices 


Method of payment 
Cheque (made payable to Concordia University) 


MasterCard # 


Expiry date: 


Visa # 


Expiry date: 


Signature: 





Peter Howlett, L BA 63 
Honest, he hasn't changed a bit! 


Who’s gonna be there? 


Peter Howlett is putting on a repeat performance. Back in 1963, 
the year he graduated from Loyola, Howlett was Homecoming 
chair. Now, 30 years later, Howlett is once again Homecoming 
chair. 

He’s just one of the many Concordia, Sir George Williams 
and Loyola grads who will be coming back to celebrate and 
reminisce on their university days during Homecoming 93, 
October 14 to 16. Many alumni are coming because they are 
members of the special reunion years. 

It’s a challenging math problem. First you take this year, 
1993, and subtract five... now ten... now fifteen... and so forth. 
The results of these laborious calculations, already carefully 
worked out by the Office of Alumni Affairs, give the special 
reunion years. 

Alumni of these years can expect an especially warm 
reception at Homecoming — and maybe a friend or two from 
your good ol’ college days. Like, for instance: 

1948 — Dorothy Horsey Anderson, representative for the 
Sir George Williams graduating class of that year. 

1953 — Jack Bermingham and Rod Rousseau from 
Loyola; Florence Steinberg Friedman and Dr. Shulom Fried- 
man from Sir George. 

1958 — Mortimer Bistrisky who was class president at 
Sir George; and Joseph DiGiovanni who was class treasurer at 
Loyola. 

1963 — as already mentioned, two-time Homecoming 
chair Peter Howlett with his Loyola classmates Claude St. Amour 
and Ambassador for the Environment Arthur Campeau. Cam- 
peau will be giving a talk on sustainable development during 
Homecoming. 

1968 — from Sir George come P. Margaret Jansen 
Winiarski, June Knudsen Macpherson and New York/Tri-State 
chapter president Morris Zand. Zand, by the way, was the chap 
who designed the SGW flag that flew at Expo 67. Loyola grads 
of ’68 include Tom Guay, Kathy Coughlin Whittaker, Kate 
Crawford Briscoe and Doug Briscoe (Loyola 67), and Bryan 
Barbieri. 
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ADVANCEMENT 


Ted Lande believes in 
living as good as you get 















THE ORIENTATION ROOM 
TL EDLOENILTON 


"Now that you have entered Concordia, 
May it always be your goal, when you jeave, 
to give something back for the benefit 

of future students. 
"Maintenant que vous étudie7 d ares, 
toujours 4 coeur vous aussi Ge fendre 
2 > yous aveZ requ aux 
une partie eee ‘étudiants. 
futures generations céudan 


ie Cf i) \ 
95, B, COMM. 7: - 
LANDE, LLD 
THEODORE 


One of the first places new student-users 
of the R. Howard Webster Library may 
find themselves is in the Orientation 
Room. Here, on the second floor of the 
new McConnell Building, they will be 
taught how to take advantage of the new 
library’s many facilities. And here they 
will be greeted at the door by a plaque 
bearing a message to them from an 
honoured alumnus, Theodore Lande 

(S BComm 39), 

“Now that you have entered Concor- 
dia,” reads the plaque, “may it always be 
your goal, when you leave, to give some- 
thing back for the benefit of future stu- 
dents.” An admirable sentiment, to be 
sure. More importantly, it is a sentiment 
to which Ted Lande has generously sub- 
scribed. 

Lande has been involved with the 
University as a volunteer since his gradu- 
ation. He first became a member of the 





Alumni Society after the Second World 
War. He was chair, in 1953, of the 
Alumni Fundraising Committee for the 
Norris Building; in the 60s, for the Hall 
Building; in the 80s, for the Capital 
Campaign. He received an Honorary 
Doctorate from Concordia in 1988. 

At the June 23 unveiling of the plaque, 
Lande made a moving and eloquent 
speech, recalling his student days and his 
growing commitment to first Sir George, 
then Concordia. 

“T enrolled in 1935... 1 don’t need to 
tell you the University did not have 
much at the time. It was impoverished 
really.... But while we may not have had 
the facilities of other universities, it was 
like having an Oxford education with 
only a handful of students in each class. 

“How the University survived at that 
time is a miracle and is truly a tribute to 
the efforts of a great man, Dr. Ken 
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Theodore (Ted) Lande, BComm 39, and the plaque bearing his message to all Concordia students. 





Norris, who with a pittance managed to 
keep the University alive. 

“All of my work for this University 
stems from the fact that, when I gradu- 
ated in 1939, I felt obliged to repay this 
wonderful institution that did so much 
for myself, fellow Jews and all minority 
groups. 

“In the past, many students who have 
gone through our University felt that, 
with government involvement in educa- 
tion, there was no need to contribute to 
the University in their lifetime. But what 
many fail to realize is that it is one’s obli- 
gation to repay one’s University.” 

Lande has made sure a few more 
students will be aware of that obligation 
before they leave Concordia. They'll just 
have to look on the wall outside the 
Orientation Room in the new library. 


—KMH 
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CUAA lends a generous hand: 








Alumni help us over the top 


Among the leaders of the 1992-93 Annual Giving Campaign were, from left to right: Bob Khan (BA 76), representative, Toronto corporations committee; 
Patrick Kenniff, Concordia’s rector and vice-chancellor; Jonathan Wener (BComm 71), chair, corporations and foundations division; Humberto Santos 
(BComm 75, MBA 79), general chair; Kathleen Perry, chair, university community division; Peter Martin (BComm 64), chair, alumni division; and 
Concordia’s new dean of Engineering and Computer Science, Don Taddeo, who was co-chair, faculty and staff appeal. 


At least once a day, every work day, an alumnus or alumna 
comes into the Office of Alumni Affairs to purchase an 

ID card. The card, good for life, costs $20(new price as of 
Sept. 1, 1993) and entitles the bearer to a package of bene- 
fits, for example, borrowing privileges at Concordia’s 
libraries. 

In addition to all those graduates who actually come 
by, many others mail in their request for cards and their 
payment to the Office. Over time, all those dollars, mailed 
or brought in, add up. They are regularly deposited to the 
Concordia University Alumni Association’s bank account. 
There, they meet and mingle with proceeds from CUAA 
special events like the annual Casino Night, with the fees 
from the immensely popular Everyday Life Seminars, and 


with funds earned through the alumni insurance programs. 


It’s always nice to have a nest egg, but the CUAA 
doesn’t just sit by and watch itself amass a small fortune. 
There’s a point to collecting all this money. That point was 
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made clearly this spring when the CUAA executive, after 
months spent carefully considering needs and alternatives, 
made a $52,500 donation to the University through Con- 
cordia’s 1992-93 Annual Giving Campaign. 

Despite a year of economic difficulty in most of 
Canada, that campaign managed to exceed its $1.7-million 
target by almost $150,000. One of the most exciting areas of 
growth was in alumni participation and contributions. 

Under the leadership of chair Peter Martin (BComm 
64), Sally Aitken (BA 64) and Terry McGuire (BSc 70, 

MSc 77), the alumni division saw the number of donors 
increase by a dramatic 19 per cent over the previous year. 
That means that more than nine per cent of all Concordia 
alumni now contribute to the campaign — a few years ago, 
that figure stood at only six per cent. The money donated by 
individual alumni through phonathon, mail solicitation and 
personal canvass — $288,458 — in addition to the moneys 
donated by the CUAA made 1992-93 the best yet for the 
alumni division. And every dollar is vital. 





Photo by JONAS PAPAURELIS 





Final grand tabulation 
Annual Giving 1992-1993 


Division 
$ 340,958 
143,672 
52,250 
102,046 


195,199 
1,014,342 


Alumni 
Corporations 


Stadium appeal 
Leadership names 
University community 
Capital gifts 


Total $1,848,467 


Of the CUAA donation, $40,000 is now in the CUAA 
scholarship endowment fund. It will provide money for 
tuition scholarships, and for full and partial bursaries — 
sources of money without which many students might be 
unable to finish their all-important university education. 
Scholarship recipients are selected solely on the basis of 
academic merit and do not apply for the funding; on the 
other hand, students must apply for bursaries and, during 
the rigorous selection process, financial need as well as 
academic merit are both carefully considered . 

The remaining $12,500 of the CUAA donation went 
to a very special fund, the Emergency Loan Endowment 
Fund, administered by the University’s Financial Aid and 
Awards Office. This fund allows needy students to take out 
interest-free short-term loans while awaiting the arrival of 
grants and bursaries. The aim is eventually to create a 
$1-million fund for this purpose. 

Of course, alumni are not the only donors in the 
massive Annual Giving Program. Corporations and the 
stadium appeal are among those which contribute to the 
year-end total, as are members of Concordia’s internal 
community who have been giving more support to Con- 
cordia every year. The parents’ program, PRIDE; the senior 
students, all 55 years of age and older; Engineering and 
Computer Science students; faculty and staff all contributed 
to the success of the 1992-93 campaign. 

General chair of the campaign, Humberto Santos, 
has agreed to take on the task again for next year. 

~KMH 





Your gift to 
Concordia 
could be 
worth twice 
as much... 
or more! 
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Companies that participate in the Matching Gift 
Programme can double or triple your gift in 
support of higher education. Some will do even 
more! If your company participates in the 
Programme and you are planning to make a gift to 
Concordia University, please be sure to contact 
_ your donations or public relations officer and 

follow your company’s simple procedure. 


Or call your personnel department to find out if 
you work for a Matching Gift company. Fora 
complete Matching Gift list or further information, 
you can also call or write: 


Héléne Cossette 
Office of University Advancement, 
Concordia University, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 


(514) 848-4856 





Concordia 


UNIVE BRST T Y 


WORLD 
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You've worked hard to build a future for 
yourself and your family. So when it comes 
time to insure that future...you don’t want to 
gamble it all on just any type of coverage. 

Your alumni association understands. 

That’s why they endorse term life and 
disability plans that were designed with you 
in mind — from the company that tailors its 
coverage to meet your individual needs. 

We're North American Life. We make 
your needs our number one priority. Once we 
have determined your insurance require- 
ments, we can help you choose exactly the 
right coverage to suit your lifestyle — and your 
budget. 

After all, your future is too important to 
risk on an insurance plan that was meant for 
someone else. 

To find out more, call us TOLL-FREE 
at 1-800-668-0195. Our friendly service rep- 
resentatives are waiting to help you get the 
coverage that suits you best. 


Are you taking your chances 
with just any old plan? rat 





RENT WHAT YOU REALLY WANT TO DRIVE. 


It seems like it should go without saying. But all too often, when people rent a car, it’s just 
something to get them from A to B. 

Well, we figure you might as well have a good time getting there. Which is why at Tilden, 
you'll find more Jeeps, Mini Vans, Intrepids and other terrific vehicles than anywhere else. 

Which is why so many Canadians rent from Tilden 


in the first place. So give us a call at 1-800-387-4747 and TILDEN jote 4 


reserve a car you want to drive for a change. 











NEWS 








Toronto 
chapter 


This is being written at a time 


of transition, both personally 
and for the Toronto chapter. 


The personal transition is 
that, as I am writing in mid- 
July, my wife, Debra Lean 
(MA 82, PhD 87), and I are 
expecting our second child at 
any moment. 


The chapter’s transitions are 
many. Norman Manson 

(S BA 37) has resigned from 
our board. His pleasant 
manner and knowledge of 
Sir George Williams history 
will be missed. And John 
Monroe is stepping down as 
chapter president after three 
years in that position. In that 
time, John has kept us mov- 
ing ahead — often with a whip 
in one hand and a chair in 
the other! He was a fair task- 
master. A further change is 
my taking up the gauntlet as 
chapter president after two 
years as treasurer. 


The Toronto chapter is enter- 
ing a new phase in its devel- 
opment. Over the last three 
years, we have seen dwin- 
dling attendance at events, 
despite the chapter’s best 
efforts. We sometimes felt 
we should surrender to the 
inevitable and wind up the 
chapter’s affairs. However, 
the board of directors of the 
CUAA and the Office of 
Alumni Affairs have encour- 
aged us to continue. They 
have supported us spiritually 
and, most recently, with a 
generous financial donation. 
We are at a point where all 
must demonstrate their com- 
mitment to the chapter. 


Our 1993 Annual General 
Meeting will be at the West- 





Some members of the Hong Kong chapter 1993-94 executive at the Dragon Boat races: Winnie Yip, Hoi, Alex 
Jone (BA 90), Ronald Lo (BComm 93), Winnie Li (BA 91), Rita Ng (BSc 87) and Patrick Tse. 


Hong Kong chapter 


The Hong Kong chapter of 
Concordia University Alum- 
ni Association has existed 
since 1977. At present, it has 
200 active members many of 
whom are former members 
of the Chinese Students’ 
Association. The Hong Kong 
group holds monthly meet- 
ings and organizes a variety 
of cultural and social events. 


Many alumni participated in 
the Tuen Ng (dragon boat) 
festival and races held on 
June 24. This is an annual 
event held to honour a popu- 
lar poet, Qu Yuen. The tradi- 
tion of racing dragon-headed 
boats to scare off demons was 


bury Hotel on Wednesday, 
September 29, at 5:45 p.m. 

I look forward to meeting 
you there and to hearing 
your ideas on how we can 
continue our affiliation with 
Concordia University. 


Marty Ginsherman 
President-elect 

BA 76 

(urban studies & geography) 


begun by young fishermen 
some 300 years ago. 


More than 500 teams from 
all over Hong Kong competed 
this year. The Concordia 
Alumni teamed up with 
alumni of University of 
Western Ontario to form the 
22-member team. They prac- 
tised hard, hoping to reach 
the finals. Race day at Stanley 
Beach was extremely hot and 
humid. The alumni of the 
two universities paddled furi- 
ously and were close to the 
leading boat at the middle 
stretch. At the finish line, 
tired arm muscles pulled in 
vain — the team finished 
respectably but didn’t win. 


The Hong Kong chapter held 
a number of other events: 

a karaoke evening, a dinner/ 
seminar, a seafood boating 
trip to a nearby island, a bar- 
becue-camping trip, sports 
day and Christmas ball. 

The executive of the Hong 


Kong chapter for this year 
are: Rita Ng, president; John- 


ny Lam, internal vice-presi- 
dent; Dennis Chan, external 
vice-president; Winnie Yip, 
treasurer; Winnie Li, secre- 

tary; Alex Jone, secretary. 


Anyone interested in Hong 
Kong chapter events should 
contact the executive at GPO 
Box 1789, Hong Kong, or the 
Office of Alumni Affairs in 
Montreal. 


Alex Jone 
Secretary 
BA 90 


Ottawa 
chapter 


A new executive has been 
named at the Ottawa chapter: 
Acting President Jack Done- 
gani, Treasurer Don Dutton, 
Secretary Angela Heath and 
Past-President Alice Kubicek. 
Dan Schku is handling com- 
munity relations. A chair of 
the events committee has yet 
to be named. 


Alice Kubicek 


Past-President 
BA 77, MBA 85 
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Some graduates in this listing 
have received more than one 
degree from Concordia, Sir 
George Williams and/or Loyola. 
These people are listed only unde 
their earliest year of graduation. 


SS 


4 P. Desgroseilliers, L BA, is 
retired. He is married and 
has four children. 


ons 

4 Abraham Cohen, S BA, is a 
self-employed lawyer prac- 

tising in Montreal. He is married 

and has three children. 

6 Benjamin H. Roe, 

S BComm, was a finance 
officer with the Protestant School 
Board of Greater Montreal until 
his retirement six years ago. 


6 Bernard Bloom, S BA, re- 
ceived his MFA from Uni- 

versity of Calgary this spring. 

After graduation, he went to 

Nicaragua to do volunteer aid 

work. 

6 Suzanne (Shecter) Cété, 

S BA, is president of her 
own management consultancy 
firm, Consultations Suzanne 
Cété, which she founded in 1982. 
Suzanne is a widow, living in 
Ottawa. She has one daughter. 
Cameron Egyeda, S BA, is living 
in Vancouver where she practis- 
es individual, couple and family 
therapy. 

6 Alfred C. Butterman, S 

BSc, is a dentist living in 
Richmond and practising in 
Vancouver, B.C. Alfred is mar- 
ried and has two children. 


6 Louise Karsh Archer, 

S BComm, lives in Ottawa 
and works for Energy, Mines 
and Resources where she is a 
senior analyst in the Excellence 
Office. Louise is recently 
divorced and has two sons. 
Harvey Kalnitsky, S BA, is a 
partner in the Montreal law firm 
of McQuillan, Kalnitsky. 

Joi Oberman-Rubenstein, S BA 
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A gathering in Victoria: alumni in southern B.C. came out to a reception at Swans Hotel in Victoria on June 15. Among 
those to lift a glass in salute to their student days were, from left, Joan Richardson Flynn (BA 64), Dennis Morgan (BEng 73), 
former dean of students SGW Magnus Flynn (BComm 49) and Roy Messum, a founding member of the University of Victoria 


(philosophy), is in private prac- 
tice as a psychotherapist in 
Rochester, New York. Joi is di- 
vorced and has two children. She 
would like to get in touch with 
other grads in the Rochester/ 
Buffalo area. 


aboss 


6/ John S. Carroll, L BA, was 
recently appointed vice- 
president of RBC Dominion 
Securities Inc. 
Stanley Rapkin, S BComm, is an 
administrative partner in a char- 
tered accountancy firm in Thorn- 
hill, Ontario. He has been mar- 
ried to Gail Marcovitch (BA 70) 
for 25 years. 
6 Harry Banikin, BComm, is 
a researcher with the tech- 
nical support group, Construc- 
tion Safety Association of Can- 
ada. He lives with his wife and 
child in Richmond Hill, Ontario. 


6 Dennis Albertini, L BA, is 

a parole officer living in 
Kingston, Ontario. He is mar- 
ried and has two children. 
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] Alain Benedetti, L BComm, 
was recently appointed 
managing partner for the Que- 
bec and Atlantic regions by the 
accounting firm Caron Bélanger 
Ernst & Young. 
Demetri Liontos, S BA, S MA 
74, is an instructor teaching 
English as a second language at 
Lane Community College in 
Eugene, Oregon. Demetri is ac- 
tive in local theatre and a men’s 
choral group. 
Gail Marcovitch, BA, is a French 
specialist teacher with the York 
Region Board of Education. She 
and Stan Rapkin (S BComm 67) 
celebrated their 25th wedding 
anniversary last December. 
] Marvin Frackt, L BAdmin, 
is senior vice-president at 
Daisytek, a computer products 
company, in Plano, Texas. 
Marvin is married and has 
two children. 
Gail (Legere) Hekkema, L BA 
(communication arts), is general 
manager of the Montreal branch 


of Helene Curtis Ltd. She was 
named director of the 40,000- 
member Canadian Professional 
Sales Association in February 1993. 
David H. Isidean, S BA, is part- 
ner in and manager of Librairie 
du Moyen Orient in St. Laurent. 
He writes that this is the only 
Arabic bookstore in Canada. 
David is married and has four 
children. 


] Marc Brousseau, 

L BComm, obtained the 
professional designation of 
Chartered Administrator in 
Financial Planning last year. 

He is a financial broker and 
planner with Spectrum & Bul- 
lock Investment Funds in Mon- 
treal. Marc is married and has 
two children. 

Ellen Cohen, S BA, is a senior 
consultant with Azimuth Con- 
sulting Ltd., a firm of computer 
consultants in Wellington, New 
Zealand. Ellen is married and 


has one son. 





Denis A. Trudel, BComn, is 
Quebec product manager for 
Wellington Insurance Co. in 
Montreal. He is engaged to be 
married in 1994. Denis says 

he would like to hear from 
Hingston and Langley Hall resi- 
dents of the 1972-1978 era. 


] Josie Izzo, BA, is working 
in Ottawa as political assis- 
tant to a Member of Parliament. 
Laura (Lappas) Rockowitz, 
BComm, is working in her 
husband's orthopedic surgery 
office in Phoenix, Arizona. 
She has lived in the U.S.A. for 
11 years and has two children. 
Boris Morew, BA (Russian stud- 
ies), works with the Los Angeles 
Unified School District where he 
trains teachers, and assists chil- 





Edmonton get-together: Organizer Peter Pagano, QC (BA 67), far right, proudly 
wore his complimentary Concordia cap when he addressed the gathering. Among 
those in attendance (above) were, from left, Dave Champagne (BComm 68), D. Alan 


Budd (MA 87) and Nina Budd 


] Horace I. Goddard, BA 
(English), has been pro- 
moted from principal to coord- 
inator of personnel at the Prot- 
estant School Board of Greater 
Montreal. Horace is married and 

has three children. 

Marina Vasil, BA, is a French 
immersion teacher with the Prot- 
estant School Board of Greater 
Montreal. She has two children 
one of whom, Stephen, graduated 
from Concordia with a BComm 
in 1991, 


] Pearl (McLellan) Connelly, 
BA (theatre), is a high 
school teacher with Edmonton 
Public Schools. She lives in 
Nanaimo, B.C., is married and 
has one child. 
Michel F.L. de Martigny, BA, 
spent 11 years following gradua- 
tion in marketing and advertis- 
ing. Then he went back to school 
and earned a law degree. He 
practised international business 
and trade law in Toronto until 
leaving for Dubai in the United 
Arab Emirates in June of this 
year. He will be in management 
with an international advertising 
agency there. 


Stan Mroz, BComn,, is living in 
Montreal where he works as a 
chartered accountant. He is 
married and has two children. 
Marc P. Nobile, BSc, is a mem- 
ber of the technical staff at 
MITRE Corporation, systems 
engineers, in Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts. He is married and has 
a baby son. 


] Maurice J. Carey, BA (soci- 
ology), is a corporal in the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 

where he is NCO in charge of 
HQ London records. Maurice is 
divorced, has two children and 
lives in Woodstock, Ontario. 
Anne Marie McDonald, BA 
(psychology and sociology), is 
living in Willowdale, Ontario, 
where she is a self-employed 
therapist. She is a clinical mem- 
ber of the Ontario Association 
for Marriage and Family Thera- 
py. In April 1993, she received an 
award for 15 years of volunteer 
services at Sunnybrook Hospital. 
Anne Marie is married and has 
two children. 

David Moorcroft, BA (political 


science), is vice-president, public 





affairs, with Royal Bank of Canada 
in Toronto. David lives in Bur- 
lington with his wife and two 
daughters. He writes that he 
would like to hear from old 
Loyola News colleagues (1975-77). 


] Anna Baum, BA (art histo- 
ry), has recently published 
her second book of short stories, 
A Chance Encounter. She and her 

husband live in Montreal. 
Despina (Desie) Constantini- 
dou, BSc (biology), is a dentist 
in Drama, Greece. She worked 
for the AIDS Test Centre of 
Northern Greece as a biologist 
and dentist until August 1992 
when she set up her own dental 
practice. Desie is married and 
has a daughter. 

Samuel Eliesen, BA (psychology), 
is with All Services Contractors 
in Montreal. He is married. 
Reepu D. Singh, BEng (civil), is 
town engineer and planner for 
Plainfield, Connecticut. He is 
married and has three children. 


dren whose primary language is 
Russian or Armenian and who 
are having difficulty with 
English. Boris is married. 


In | 
Memoriam 


Justice J.P. Cuddihy, L BA 
1953, died May 7, 1993. 


Ghislaine Garzon, BA 1986, 
died June 27 at Victoria, B.C. 
She was the wife of Fred 
McRae (BA 89, MA 91), 


John Malcolm McDougall, 
QC, L BA 1945, died April 22, 
1993, in Montreal after a 
lengthy illness. 


John MclIlhone, L BA 1933, 
died May 15, 1993, aged 82. 


Marcel Pinsonnault, LBA 
1936. 


In Memoriam information is 
drawn from a variety of sources 
including newspaper obituaries 
and personal communications. 
The brevity of some entries 
reflects the limited nature of 


information received. Due to 
space constraints, it is usually 
not possible to run full-length 
obituaries. 
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APSS grad Millar took his skills 
to Arkansas and the Clintons 


By Bronwyn Chester 


How did a boy from Verdun 
end up as a consultant to 
Hillary Rodham Clinton and 
campaign worker for her 
husband, though he couldn’t 
even vote in the presidential 
election? 


Kenneth Millar might say, 

by way of Concordia’s Ap- 
plied Social Science program. 
Millar (S BA 70) is Dean of 
the Graduate School of Social 
Work at the University of 
Arkansas at Little Rock. He 
credits his early experience at 
APSS with developing his 
leadership skills, skills the 
University of Arkansas came 
looking for while he was still 
Dean of Professional Schools 
at Laurentian University in 
Sudbury. The same skills Hil- 
lary Clinton sought in some- 
one to help her with social 
policy reform — and found in 
the Arkansas newcomer. 


After graduating from Sir 
George Williams, Millar 
completed a master’s degree 
in social work at University 
of British Columbia, and 
worked in the field of rural 
mental health in Saskatche- 
wan. He became a professor 
of social work at Laurentian 
and, 14 years later, he left for 
the position in Arkansas. 
That was 1989 and it also 
marked the beginning of an 
association with the Ameri- 
can presidency that Millar 
certainly hadn’t expected 
when he took the new job. 





Shortly after arriving in Little 
Rock, Millar joined the boards 
of directors of a number of 
social agencies — Hillary Clin- 
ton was a member of some of 
those boards. Through these, 
and through working with 
her on state child welfare re- 
forms, Millar got to know the 
Clintons enough to know 
that when Governor Clinton 
decided to try for President 
Clinton, Millar would work 
for him. 


Millar has always been an 
organizer. APSS Professor 
Dick McDonald recalls it was 
Millar, as the APSS student 
association president, whose 
space plan for the program’s 
new quarters won it its house 
on Mackay Street. As co- 
chair of the National Com- 
mittee of Social Workers for 
Bill Clinton, Millar kept right 
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Kenneth Millar, S BA 1970 





on organizing, scanning the 
fax machines all night to be 
able to report on the Bush 
and Perot campaigns to the 
morning crew. 


Since the Clintons’ move to 
Washington, Millar has con- 
tinued to act as consultant to 
Hillary Clinton on the con- 
troversial health care reforms 
she is drafting. 


Meanwhile, the immense 
social problems of America’s 
second-poorest state, Arkan- 
sas — where “thank God for 
Mississippi” is a favourite 
saying — preoccupy Millar in 
his task of training social 
workers and advising social 
agencies. He’s particularly 
concerned with the coming 
generation of young black 
men, most of whom are 
raised by poor young women 
on their own. “Homicide by 


gun is the leading cause of 
death among black men 
under 25,” said Millar, 
adding that the situation is 
not unlike that of many native 
young-men in Canada, 

“but on a larger scale.” 


In fact, this Arkansawyer 
transplant finds that his ex- 
periences working in rural 
settings, both in Saskatchewan 
and in northern Ontario, 
have been good preparation 
for working in largely rural 
Arkansas. 


Canada provided no prepara- 
tion, however, for “the armed 
camp” he finds in his adopt- 
ed country. Millar, a mara- 
thon runner, says he’ll no 
longer yell at drivers who cut 
him off while he’s out train- 
ing. “You just don’t know if 
the guy’s got a little pop-gun.” 


Despite this, the immense 
satisfaction Millar derives 
from working in his profes- 
sion and in a position where 
he can effect change, plus the 
“outstanding” weather, make 
Arkansas the place he wants 
to be. 


Clarification 


The impression may have 
been given in the “Smaller 
than the Eye Can See” article 
run in Concordia University 
Magazine, June 1993, that 
graduate student Ian D’Souza 
was the lone author of the 
book Preons. His co-author is 
physics professor Calvin 
Kalman, whose contribution 
includes 10 years of research. 





Pat Piedimonte, BA (recreation), 
is a recreation technician with 
the Shawbridge Youth Centre in 
Montreal. Pat is married and has 
two children. 


8 David J. Luty, MBA, is 

president of iQ Electronic 
Interiors in Miami, Florida. 
David is married and has two 
children. 


Michel Morency, BFA, is com- 
munications coordinator with 
ITT Flygt in Pointe Claire. 
Michel is married. 

Lubomyr Slodki, BComm, is 
president of Les Professionnels 
Medico, a billing agency. He is 
married to Caroline Nalban- 
toglu (BAdmin 81) and the 
couple has a daughter. Lubomyr 
would like to start up a network 
of professionals for Concordia 
alumni. 


a 


8 Luc Grégoire, BComm, is 
executive director of fin- 
ance at Merck Frosst Canada in 


Pointe Claire. He is married and 


has two sons. 

Arthur Ring, BA, DIA 86, is 
self-employed. He lives in 
Pierrefonds, is married and has 
four children. 

Orysia Krywiak, BFA, is owner 
of Tuilerie Fleurs Design in 
Westmount. She is married. 


COMING EVENTS 


For more information on price, 
time and location of events, 
please call Gabrielle Korn at 
(514) 848-3817. 





SEPTEMBER 


Wednesday 8 
CUAA Annual General Meeting 
Monday 13 
Golf tournament at Kanawaki 
Golf Course (call 848-3823) 
Tuesday 21 
Loyola Alumni Association 
Annual General Meeting 
Thursday 23 
Alumni baseball night (call 848- 
3819) 





OCTOBER 


Friday | 
Concordia Shuffle (call 848-4863) 
Saturday 2 & Wednesday 20 

Workshop: photo outing and 
analysis 

Monday 4 
Workshop: total quality manage- 
ment 

Friday-Saturday 14-16 
Workshop: total quality manage- 
ment 
Wednesday 27 

Workshop: how to buy a new car 

Friday 29 
Loyola Alumni Association 
Oyster Party (call 848-3823) 





NOVEMBER 
Tuesday 2 
Workshop: the music of Duke 
Ellington 
Monday 8 
Workshop: menopause — making 
a decision about hormone therapy 
Saturday 13 
Sir George Williams Bowl-a-thon 
Wednesday 17 
Workshop: business networking 
for today and tomorrow 
Monday 22 
Workshop: career management 
for the 21st century 





DECEMBER 
Tuesday 7 
Workshop: effective presentation 
skills 


ee 
TORONTO CHAPTER 


Wednesday, September 29 
Annual General Meeting, 5:45 
p.m., Westbury Hotel, Cam- 
bridge Room (Information: 
Marty Ginsherman, 416/889- 
7815 evenings). 


Thursday, November 4 
“Concordia Today” Dinner, 
7 p.m., University Club of 
Toronto, 380 University Ave., 


featuring Rector and Vice-Chan- 
cellor Patrick Kenniff; hosted by 
Brian Steck, chairman and CEO, 
Nesbitt Thomson Inc. Tickets: 

$80. (Information: Marty Ginsh- 
erman, 416/889-7815 evenings.) 


Saturday, November 20 


Vanier Cup Football Game, 3:30 
p.m., $25-$30. Meet for lunch 
(meal extra) at Shopsy’s, corner 
Yonge and Front, then off to the 
SkyDome for pre-game festivi- 
ties. RSVP by Nov. 5. (Informa- 
tion: John Monroe, 
416/491-1457, eves.) 

*e¢¢¢ @ 


OTTAWA CHAPTER 


Tuesday, September 14 
Open House, 5-7 p.m., National 
Press Club. 


Tuesday, October 5 
Social: “Memories”, classes of 
40s, 50s and 60s. 5-7 p.m., Royal 
Canadian Legion, Montgomery 
Branch. 


Tuesday, October 19 
Networking luncheon, noon to 
1:30 p.m. 

Wednesday, November 10 
Social: “Memories”, classes of 
70s, 5-7 p.m., Elgin Street 
Restaurant. 

Sundays, Nov. 28/Dec. 5 
Christmas exchange, “Volun- 
teers Required.” 

For more information on Ottawa 
chapter events, call Alice Kubicek, 
613/728-8490. 





8 Dougal Wm. Clark, BA, 
completed law studies at 
McGill in 1986. He has moved to 
Toronto where he is legal coun- 
sel in Bank of Montreal’s law 
department. 
Norm Hart, BSc (geology), is a 
meteorological officer (captain) 
with the Canadian Armed 
Forces. He recently finished a 
tour of duty in Baden, Germany, 
and is now in North Bay, 
Ontario, with his wife and child. 
Richard W. Sachs, BComm, is 
owner of Comai Satellite in 
Verdun. The company special- 
izes in satellite dishes and video 
distribution. 
Cameron Tilson, BSc (geology), 
is manager — research and spe- 
cial funds, treasury, at Concor- 
dia University. Cameron is mar- 
ried and has two children. 
8 Philippe Baribeau, BA, is a 
commercial agent for Mol- 
son O’Keefe. He has spent the 
past 10 years working in Mont- 
real and renovating an old house. 
Carole Dastous, BA (sociology), 
BA 84 (philosophy), GrDip 93 
(sports administration), is a life- 
guard with Nautilus Plus in Céte 
St. Luc. Carole is single. 
8 Natalia Fostaty, BFA (film/ 
theatre), is trainer of input 
operations on the trading floor 
of the Toronto Stock Exchange. 
She says her three years at the 
TSE have been “a little different 
from the entertainment industry.” 
Janet Mrenica, BA (urban stud- 
ies), BComm 92 (accountancy), 
has been named to the stagiaire 
committee of La Corporation 
Professionnelle des Comptables 
en Management Accredités du 
Québec (CMA). She is working 
as financial manager of the Envi- 
ronment and International De- 
velopment Support Program, 
Canadian Environmental Net- 
work, in Ottawa. 
Chris Prillo, BComn, is a busi- 
ness systems consultant in the 
audit department of Spar Aero- 
space in Mississauga. Chris is 
married. 
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ALUMNI ID CARD HOLDERS GAIN ACCESS 
TO THE FOLLOWING BENEFIT SERVICES: 


LIBRARY ACCESS AUDIO/VISUAL WORD GARDERIE CONCORDIA 

& BORROWING FACILITIES PROCESSING CONCORDIA STINGERS 
PRIVILEGES Learning laboratoriesand = SERVICES DAY CARE SERVICE VARSITY SPORTS 
Continue to use the vast viewing rooms available free of Alumni ID cardholders are Concordia graduates have DISCOUNTS 
resources of the Concordia charge. Duplication services and eligible to use the Loyola priority placement at the Support the Concordia Stingers 
Libraries and Media Centre, sound studio facilities are Campus word processing downtown Garderie Concordia. _ jn varsity football, hockey and 


including the Vanier Library at 
Loyola and the Webster Library 
at Sir George. 


SPORTS MEDICINE 
CLINIC 


When in need, stop by this clinic and 
take care of those aches and sprains. Your 
Alumni card will automatically register a 
$5 discount on both assessments and 
regular treatments. 


TILDEN 

RENT-A-CAR 
DISCOUNT RATES 

All Alumni ID cardholders automatically 
receive a customized Tilden SVP discount 
card, good for a $34/day guaranteed rate 
(unlimited mileage) on all sizes of rental 


Cars. 





NORTH AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
PREMIUM RATES 


Alumni term life insurance is an eco- 
nomical and effective way to build toward 
a secure financial future. This endorsed 
affordable plan from North American 
Life Insurance has expanded quickly and 
generates high security for low monthly 
premium payments. 


available for non-commercial 
projects at internal rates. 


NAUTILUS PLUS 
FITNESS 
MEMBERSHIP 
Benefit from the Concordia/Nautilus Plus 
corporate plan. Save $120 on the 
initiation fee and a $5 monthly rebate 
on all Nautilus Plus packages at all 


20 locations across Quebec. 


computer labs (Room CC207) 
with WordPerfect 5.1 capabili- 
ties. Laser output available at dis- 
count rates. Floppy disk required. 


qualified instruction. 


2305 St. Marc Street. 


CORPORATE RATES AT 
THE MONTREAL 
DOWNTOWN Y’S 


Benefit from a 20% discount at the . 
Stanley Street YMCA and the YWCA 
on René-Lévesque Boulevard upon 
presentation of your Concordia Alumni 


ID card. 


ALL CONCORDIA GRADS ARE ELIGIBLE 
FOR THE FOLLOWING BENEFIT PROGRAMS: 


1 MELOCHE/MONNEX 

HOME AND AUTO 
INSURANCE PROGRAM 
Enjoy group rates with other satisfied 
Concordia graduates on home and car 
insurance policies, and spread your 
payments over 12 months! 


1 THE CONCORDIA/ 
BANK OF 
MONTREAL MASTERCARD 


Support Concordia and benefit from a 1% 
lower interest rate on this specialized 
Affinity MasterCard or Gold MasterCard. 
The University benefits from a commis- 
sion on your purchases, at no extra cost to 
you! 


1 VIAU-MARLIN 
TRAVEL AGENCY 
DISCOUNTS & PACKAGES 


Enjoy free membership in Marlin Travel’s 
personal travel profile program and a 5% 
discount on all preferred suppliers’ vaca- 
tion packages. Call for your $50 savings 


coupon! 

1 STUDENT 
SUBSCRIPTION 

RATES ON POPULAR 

MAGAZINES 


Up to 80% savings on all your favorite 
magazines, from Maclean's to Time to TV 
Guide! Enjoy this popular student pro- 
motion as a Concordia graduate. 


Academic year or full year 
sessions are available with 


basketball at Loyola. All card- 
carrying Alumni enjoy a 10% 
discount on individual games 
and season passes. 


8) DISCOUNTS AT 
CENTAUR THEATRE 


10% off on individual plays upon 
presentation of your Alumni ID Card. 
453 St-Francois-Xavier, Montreal. 
288-1229. 


1 THE CITIBANK 
INVESTMENT 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT 


Earn term-deposit interest rates without 
locking in cash! Start this high-yield 
savings account with chequing privileges 
and earn substantially higher interest 


1 CO-OP CONCORDIA 
COMPUTER STORE 


For an initial $12 membership fee, take 
advantage of low costs on computer 
equipment at the student-run, non-profit 
computer store located in the Hall 
Building. 


ALL CONCORDIA ALUMNI ARE INVITED TO ATTEND 
OUR ANNUAL EVENTS AND ACTIVITIES: 


HOMECOMING 
WEEKEND 


Celebrate your Alma Mater at our weekend of events 


and activities, October 14-16. 


1 


EVERYDAY LIFE 
SEMINAR SERIES 


A lighthearted continuing-education program, weekly 
throughout the academic year. 


20 





AT $20, YOUR LIFETIME ALUMNI ID CARD 
IS THE BEST DEAL IN TOWN! 


SHOW YOUR PRIDE —- BECOME A CARD-CARRYING GRAD! 


The Alumni ID card features your name, degree, year of graduation, and your 
personalized identification number at Concordia. 
To receive further information on any of the above benefit programs, 
contact the Office of Alumni Affairs: 514-848-3819. 
To obtain your Alumni ID Card, mail your request with a cheque for $20 to 
Concordia University Office of Alumni Affairs 


BC-101, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
Montreal, Quebec. H3G 1M8 


Include your name, address, degree, year of graduation and telephone number. 


Or visit our offices at Loyola (7141 Sherbrooke St. West, Suite CC-324) 
or Sir George (1463 Bishop St., Suite BC-101) during business hours. 





FUND-RAISING ACTIVITIES 


SUCH AS: 
The Phonathon, the Golf Tournament, the Sir George 


Bowl-A-Thon, Baseball Night and the Concordia Shuffle. 


ia University 
; Association Inc. 








SEMINAR SERIES 

On Saturday, October 16th 
Homecoming 1993 presents a 
series of continuing education 
seminars. For more informa- 
tion on time, location and 
price, please refer to the 
Homecoming registration form 
in this magazine or call Leisha 
LeCouvie at 514-848-3815. 


THE CANADIAN 

ENVIRONMENT: 

OUR FUTURE 
Canadian Ambassador to the 
Environment and Loyola 
College graduate, Arthur 
Campeau will lead this discus- 


sion on our future in these 
environmentally unstable 
times. 


REVOLUTION IN 
THE LIBRARY OR 
WHATEVER 
HAPPENED TO THE 
DEWEY DECIMAL 


SYSTEM 
This interactive library lecture 
and tour is for anyone who 
wants to use the library but is 
afraid to ask. This fascinating 
seminar will leave no 
microchip unturned and will 
have even the most timid 
requesting books by computer. 


| IRVING LAYTON... 
IN PERSON 


Don't miss your chance to 
meet and mingle with world 
renowned Canadian poet, 
Irving Layton. Mr. Layton’s 
extraordinary achievements 
will be discussed as he reads 
through his lifetime of work. 











A banner year: a few Concordia alumni living in the area of Washington, D.C., arranged a bit of a party earlier this year. 
showing their true colours are, from left, Marvin Kon (BComm 83, MBA 88), Anne Mills (MFA 89), Paul Richardson (BA 91) 
and Stella Livanios (MA 87). 


85 Jim Axelrod, BFA, earned 


his MEd from University of 


New Brunswick in 1992. He is 
married to Ida Orenbach (BA 
91) and the couple lives in Fred- 
ericton. 

Constance Craig, BSc (biochem- 
istry, Co-op program), is work- 
ing as a post-doctoral fellow in 
neuropharmacology at the anat- 
omy department of University 
of Toronto. Constance was mar- 
ried in April. 

Henrique D. da Costa, BEng, is 
a software engineer with Virtual 
Prototypes in Montreal. He is 
married and a child is due in 
early November. 

Kevin M. deSousa, BComm 
(accounting), has been living in 
Delaware for the past couple of 
years. He is management con- 
sulting services manager with 
Price Waterhouse in Philadel- 
phia, supporting SAP computer 
software. Kevin writes that he 
misses Montreal but “I certainly 
prefer the weather down here; 
no snow to shovel.” 


8 Barbara Biernat, BA (com- 
munication studies), is a 
teacher of blind and visually 
impaired children for the North 
York Board of Education in 


Ontario. Barbara is married to 
Alex J. Zaichuk (BSc 86, BA 90). 
Cara Alexander Button, BA 
(leisure studies), is a community 
service representative for the 
National Institute for Burn 
Medicine in Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. Cara is married to Craig 
Button (BA 87, economics) who 
is director of amateur scouting 
for the Dallas Stars. 

Tim Constantin, BComm, is 
marketing product manager for 
Tenaquip, an industrial distribu- 
tion company. Tim was recently 
married and Len Rhodes 
(BComm 87) and Michael 
Scolaro (BEng 88) were among 
those in attendance. 


8 Justin Kurias, BComm 88 
(marketing), is buyer and 
merchandise manager for Shop- 
pers Drug Mart/Pharmaprix in 

Mississauga, Ontario. Justin is 
single. 

Heather Mah, BFA, as part of 
the Quebec dance company, 

Le Carré des Lombes, performed 
in the Montreal Festival inter- 
national de nouvelle danse. 


8 Gerald R. Alfred, BA (his- 

tory), is an assistant profes- 
sor of political science at Con- 
cordia. 


Michael F. Bombersback, BSc 
(statistics), GrDip (accountancy), 
is an accountant with Raymond 
Chabot Martin Paré in Montre- 
al. Michael is auditor for various 
private, public and government 
entities. He is married. 

J. Russell Buche, MBA, is a senior 
financial analyst with Canadian 
Pacific Ltd. He is married. 
Fernando Llanos, MBA, is with 
Weco Electrical Connectors 
where he is regional sales and 
marketing manager for Latin 
America. Fernando is married, 
has one child and lives in Mont- 
real. 

Sean Maguire, BA (economics), 
is a PhD student in economics at 
University of Ottawa. Sean is 
married to Jeannie Grundy 
(BSc 90). He writes, “We met at 
orientation, August 26, 1986, so 
we really owe Concordia a lot!” 


9 Stephanie Tabac, BA 
(child studies), is involved 
in investment and charitable 
work as an administrative assis- 
tant at Claridge Inc. in Montreal. 
She is enrolled in the MSc, man- 
agement, program at Concordia 
and was married in July. 
Mike Thompson, BA (eco- 
nomics), works in shipping and 
receiving with Pacific Rim 
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Shellfish Corp. Mike is living in 
Vancouver. 


9 John Caoussias, BSc (exer- 
cise science), is a rehabilita- 
tion therapist with Kinatex 
Sports Medicine Centre in 
Montreal and also works as a 
sports medicine/fitness consul- 
tant. John is single. 
Michel Giorsetti, BA (eco- 
nomics), is in charge of scenog- 
raphy and audio-visual for Ville 
de Saint-Léonard. 
Patricia Nicoli, BA (English), is 
a taxation officer with SunLife of 
Canada. She married recently. 
Brenda Smith, BEd (TESL), 
teaches English as a second lan- 
guage for la Commission sco- 
laire Baldwin-Cartier. Brenda is 
married and expecting her sec- 
ond child in November. 


To send us 
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9 Juliet Buchholz, BA (polit- 
ical science), is living in 
Vancouver and pursuing studies 

in financial management and 
accounting. 

Natalie Celemencki, BFA (art 
history/studio), is a computer 
retail trainer with STS Informa- 
tique in Pointe Claire. 

Dominic Vitullo, BA (eco- 
nomics), is owner and president 
of Dominion Collectibles in 
Montreal. The business handles 
antique books and collectibles. 


9 James Brazill, BCompSci 

(info. syst.), is a program- 
mer with SunLife of Canada in 
Montreal. He was married last 
year and the couple has just 
bought a new house. 


SGW alumni to hold Bowlathon 


The first annual Sir George 
Williams Alumni Bowlathon 
will be held Saturday, Novem- 
ber 13, at Paré Lanes, 5250 
Paré in Montreal. 


Proceeds from the event will 
go to the Sir George Williams 
alumni association’s scholar- 
ship fund. 


Those interested in partici- 
pating are asked to form 


teams of five members each 
of whom is asked to raise $25 
in sponsorships — a total con- 
tribution of $125 per team. 


The event promises to be a 
great opportunity to get 
together, socialize and maybe 
even win some of the nifty 
prizes and door prizes. 


For information, call Gabrielle 
Murphy, (514) 848-3823. 


Going to England! 


The Marlin Travel /Concordia University Alumni Association 
travel survey winner is Lianne Feher, BA 1991. Congratulations 
to Ms. Feher, who has won a theatre trip for two to London, 


England. 


EEP IN TOUCH 


If you don’t, how will we know? 


Name 

Home address 

Telephone _ ; ; 

If you continued studies, where? 


What subject? _ 


Degree/year/program 











Check box if this is a new address |_| 
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Alumni Office, 
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Name of employer 

Business address ~ 
Telephone _ 

Your position and what you do 
Married? Children? 


News and comments 


| would like to volunteer for Phonathons 
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In which a student takes exception 


there, in full view of everyone, 

Graeme Decarie had the audacity to 
accuse university students of wishing to 
avoid challenge and thought. If it weren't 
so much effort, I'd be outraged. 


I couldn’t believe my eyes. Right 


Not only are we, lowly students, to be 
castigated for graduating into and flood- 
ing the job market, but we’re also to be 
blamed for the quality of our education — 
we paid those inflated tuition fees, so it 
must have been what we wanted. It’s 
time to polish our honour and act cranky 
till someone apologizes... or we could dis- 
cuss why Decarie is wrong. 


I really don’t think his characterization 
of students can bear close scrutiny. From 
his depiction, we might conclude that 
students want their macaroni-and- 
cheese spoon fed, on top of wanting to 
be told what work they must do for class. 
I don’t think it’s fair to suggest students 
are lazy and wish to avoid effort. They go 
to the trouble of registering — and of 
attending course change. As a matter of 
fact, they must be gluttons for punish- 
ment — some of those classes are held 
before noon! 


Though Decarie doesn’t make the point 
in his column, I’m sure it can be con- 
ceded: not all students can be painted 
with the same brush... or the same paint. 


I do agree with some of his points. He’s 
right that memorization and regurgita- 
tion are antediluvian. The classes that 
required regurgitation were, for me, 
always the most distasteful. 


And I too look to the day when “all 
forms of fascist piggery” are out, since 
fascism is no longer PC. 


Even today, the narrow-minded and 
unfathomable teaching methods 
enumerated by Decarie are used. 


WILLIAM MUNRO 


This year, the following dialogue, only 
through sheer discouragement and 
capitulation, barely failed to occur: 


Student: Hey... uh... you. I worked very 
hard so I could do well on this exam, but 
I’ve still received a poor grade. Why? 


Professor: Well, a couple of your class- 
mates received respectable grades 
because they thought to add many minor 
facts, nearly related to the topic studied, 
which were mentioned briefly in the text- 
book. You have bought the textbook...? 


Student: But I gave all the information 
pertinent to the question thus answering 
it completely. 


Professor: Ah... therein lies your error. 
You should not have been answering the 
question. Instead, you should have tried 
to write down everything I would wish 
to see. 


"Tis too often thus. But that doesn’t 
mean all teaching methods are unsatis- 
factory, at least not in the way Decarie 
describes them. I’m not quite sure what 
his ideal learning environment would be 
(apart from containing regular bathers), 
but it seems structure would be at a 
minimum. He appears to harbour some 
latent resentment toward authority 
figures and toward lecturing (making 
him a unique educator), but I think 
these elements should remain. A lecturer 
is necessary to “get the ball rolling,” so 
more than the weekend’s exploits are 
addressed. Likewise, an authority figure 
is necessary if only to serve as a target. 


Without such foundations as course 
titles, curriculum and referees, | would 
undoubtedly have been in classes trying 
to debate the existence of Innate Ideas 
with students only interested in using 
computers and non-linear equations to 
show it is possible to build stronger 





popsicle-stick bridges. Some order must 
be imposed. 


An anarchic classroom may aptly be 
termed “the real world,” but I have never 
received academic credit for real-world 
deeds (like keeping up to date with 
Calvin & Hobbes). Besides, the real world 
requires you to prove your ability to 
avoid the real world — a person’s quality 
is often measured by his or her educa- 
tional achievements. 


I found it ironic that Decarie’s column 
was published along with an article on 
Lonergan University College where, for 
the most part, Neanderthal educational 
methods have been replaced by discus- 
sion periods and, of course, nap time. 
Decarie would be hard pressed to find a 
Lonergan student who “came here to 
learn, not to think.” 


If he wished to participate, and perhaps 
change his perception of students, 

I’m certain the College would be pleased 
to consider Decarie’s application. 

He would find himself in an environ- 
ment where learning isn’t the acquisition 
of data (like, for example, historical 
facts), but is intended to be thought- 
provoking and, thus, ability-enhancing. 
Consequently, a significant aspect of the 
College is that teachers and students 

get to bore each other. 


Perhaps we should sit down and discuss 
these issues in a non-authoritarian 

atmosphere, or convene a Royal Com- 
mission to settle them once and for all. 


Just don’t schedule anything before 
noon. 


William Munro graduated this year 
with his BA in philosophy and 

as a Member of Lonergan University 
College. He knows what it’s like 

to be a student. 
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m™, Gold MasterCard Application 
Print clearly and complete in full. pA Bank of Montreal C O B O C 


To qualify, your annual family income should be $40,000 or more. 


Maste 











et eO a 
Mrs.| _|Ms. BARSEAZIERERER SSS Sees Lepe Pe yf er oe bef pp hee ly | 
Date of birth No of dependents Area code Home telephone Area code Business telephone Send statement to Correspondence 
excluding 2 
MID DIY, spouses | sg iy ig ea aae2 |; ,  LJrome  [_ ]business [_]English |__}French 
Present address Apt.number City 
Lee tt eit Pt ff ie Te ee ee | | | Bees eat et aaa eee eases 
Province Postal code a. years months specify Monthly rent / mortgage 
L | wane acres , Lie [_|root *|_Jotier S$ pi 44 
Previous address if at present address less than 2 years. Apt. no City Province Noe of years 
| already hold a Bank of Montreal Gold MasterCard card and Bank of Montreal Gold MasterCard card number 
|__|! will keep my current Gold MasterCard card if | am eligible for the additional credit. Please complete the information below. : | | 
[ t) | | | | | | Lif J 
or |_|! wish to close my current account and transfer the balance to the new account if issued. Application must be signed and dated below. 
present Le 9 teas monthly 
PT LL LELLLIL_LELteEL_eLLibLLiebee§eeeee aa | ie | ie 
address Suite City 
SS ee eases eee tae sae eae zee Qe eee ee eee eee 
Province Postal code Present occupation Self - employed 
z Elen PEE ELELLLLELLELILLi. 2a 
Previous employer if with present employer less than 2 years No of years Previous occupation 


if an additional card is requested for the T-applcants Wat rane ils Cast name 


Co-applicant, complete this section. ot Pe Th Bae oases | wires ee 
; Gross monthly salary 


| 
Name of Co-applicant's employer Ne of years Occupation 
oe te OR ee Ue eG | SBE ta ase ease Ss $ Banas 
Employer's address Suite City Province Postal code 
Loan Chequing Savings Business 
or ee a ed pe [_] account |_|} account account account 
Address City Province 
Lie ee ee ied ok OF oe ke eo ee le ere kk = 
Home mortgaged by Current mortgage amount Mortgage renewal 
Name of creditor Monthly payment Name of creditor Monthly payment 


—_ 6=—rt (<i‘(‘(Casé‘;!T™€hUS,Ch 66S 

| (the Applicant) certify the information furnished in this application is true and correct and request that you (Bank of Montreal) establish a Bank of Montreal MasterCard Account in my name 
(the “MasterCard Account”). Please issue me a Bank of Montreal MasterCard card (the “Card”) and send me renewals, substitutes, or replacements issued from time to time at your discretion. | 
request a Personal Identification Number (PIN) in order to allow me to use the Card in automated banking machines accessible with the Card from time to time. | request the services available to 
holders of the Card which may be issued to me and understand that such services may vary or be terminated from time to time and that some services or benefits may only be available to me if | 
enter into separate agreements or obtain separate authorizations. | acknowledge that some services or benefits are supplied by firms independent of you and that you are not responsible or liable for 
anything in connection with those services or benefits. By signing below | accept as notice in writing of and consent to you obtaining or exchanging any information about me 
at any time from any credit bureau, my employer or other person in connection with any relationships between us or those which you or | may wish to establish. If 
you issue me a Card | agree to abide by the Cardholder Agreement, as amended or replaced by you from time to time, which you send relating to that Card, and | agree that use of any Card applied 
for will show | received the Cardholder Agreement. | will be responsible for all use of and any fees for or other charges to the MasterCard Account. 

Where a Co-applicant signs this application with me, we acknowledge that the terms of this application and all consents given in it, bind both of us and shall apply with whatever changes of 
grammar are necessary throughout this application. We also agree to be jointly and severally liable for all amounts charged to the MasterCard Account, and we authorize, through use of such Cards, 
deposits to and withdrawals from any Bank of Montreal Account designated by either of us. 


Annual fee as of August 1993 is $60.00. Current fees are available on request. 


Applicable in province of Quebec only: It is the express wish of the parties that this agreement and any related documents be drawn up and executed in English. 
ll est la volonté expresse des parties que cette convention et tous les documents s'y rattachant soient rédigés et signés en anglais. 


Signature of Applicant Date Signature of Co-applicant if additional card required Date 
M D Y M D Y 
1 See 26s ee 2 0 ee er ae are oo ee a ee 
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Was it in 
university? 

Remember how tough you 
thought it was back then. Essays, 
seminars, exams, and those 
dreaded early morning classes. 
Tough?! University pales in com- 
parison with the real world. The 
stress of coping with co-workers, 
mortgage payments, and early 
morning feedings is sometimes 
unbearable. No matter how hard 
you work nobody ever seems to 


give you an A, not even for effort. 


But you deserve it. Look what 
you've accomplished. 


THE CONCORDIA 24K GOLD 
MASTERCARD® CARD 


One of the best value gold cards available in Canada 
today. Simply fill in the attached application and mail it to: 


Bank of Montreal 


PO Box 7200, Place d’Armes, Montreal, OC H2Y 3X8 


or fax to: 
(514) 877-6758 


When was 


e last time 
ou gotan 


IN? 


Take pride in your 
accomplishments. 


Give yourself a pat on the back by 
getting your own Concordia Bank 
of Montreal Gold MasterCard®. 
This premium credit card lets you 
honour yourself and your family 
with the first class financial pro- 
tection of MasterAssist™. 

When you travel, buy something 
special, or find yourself in an 
emergency situation, the security of 
MasterTrip™, MasterPurchase™, 
and MasterLegal™ is there!. All 
this and more, at one of the lowest 
annual fees of any premium credit 
card in Canada?. 


And feel good 
about it. 


No other gold credit card lets you 
contribute to your alma mater. 
Each time you use your card, a 
percentage of your purchase goes 
to Concordia at no extra cost to 
you. These funds help continue the 
traditions of excellence of your 
university. (And perhaps to 
prepare others for the challenges 
of the real world.) 


So apply for a Concordia Bank of 
Montreal Gold MasterCard today’. 






It’s the “A” you deserve. 


® MasterCard and design are registered trademarks of MasterCard International Inc. Bank of Montreal is a registered user. 

™ Trademark of MasterCard International. Used with permission. 

1. Full details on these and all benefits, limitations and exclusions can be obtained from Bank of Montreal MasterCard at 1-514-877-8650. 
2. Annual fee as of January 1, 1993 is $60.00. 

3. To qualify, your annual income should be $40,000 or greater. 
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Working closely with professionals since 1949, 
we can well appreciate your need for peace of mind and for the 
freedom to devote yourself to the better things in life. 


Through good times and through bad, you can count on our people 
to respond promptly to any question concerning your home and car insurance. 
And, with our new Wide Horizons Solution, you get dependable 
protection even when you’re on the move. 
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INSURANCE BROKERS cows s// INSURANCE BROKERS Concoenua Uneversiry 


Facing the future with confidence. 


Contact Meloche in Montréal: (514) 384-1112. 
And Monnex in Toronto: (416) 484-1212 Calgary: (403) 237-0411 Edmonton: (403) 429-1112. 





